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ITH the passing of Professor Allen, the Department of Ger- 
manic Languages and Literatures has lost a tie binding it in 
a very personal and intimate way to the beginnings of the 
niversity. Professor Allen’s association with the Department dates 
rom almost the earliest days of the University. At first student and 
ellow, he rose through all the academic ranks to that of professor of 
erman literature. Whatever his position at a particular moment may 
ave been, he made a characteristic contribution to the welfare of the 
niversity and the Department with which he was associated. It was 
} contribution which owed its nature and its peculiar value to his 
renius for meeting people and awakening enthusiasm in them for crea- 
ive ideas. In his chosen field his service to scholarship resembled his 
ontributions to his students and hiscolleagues. It consisted in breaking 
hew ground, in stimulating interest in neglected aspects of our studies, 
nd in supporting the falterers. His success came largely from his 
prophetic sense. A sure generalship was his—a generalship based on 
astery of the forces, knowledge of the terrain, and the genius to ad- 
ance at the right instant. 
In Professor Allen Modern philology, too, has lost a man closely as- 
sociated with its beginnings. A generation ago American scholarship 
the field of modern literature found itself handicapped by the lack 
ff means of publication. Professor Allen inspired the founding of 
fodern philology to meet this need and directed the new journal for 
s first five formative years. A similar feeling for the need and for the 
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right moment to meet it marks his share in the beginnings of the Medi- 
aeval Academy. Fifteen years ago the growing interest in medieval 
Latin called for encouragement, organization, and guidance. Here, 
too, Professor Allen laid enduring foundations. 

An editorial skill which his successors on the board of Modern 
philology have sought to emulate characterized his management of the 
new journal. He undertook and carried out such tasks as the creation 
of an editorial board, the planning of the individual issues, the stimu- 
lation of a distinguished scholar to write an article for a special need, | 
or the encouragement of a newcomer who showed signs of promise. 4 
In such personal relations he appeared at his best and did his most _ 
effective work. His insight and tact gave him an unusual skill in esti- | 
mating the ability and awakening the interest of students and col- |— 
leagues, and to those he met his enthusiasm gave zeal to undertake a | 
difficult task or courage to take up one which had been laid down. 

Professor Allen was fortunate in possessing a keen sense for literary i 
values and a thorough classical training. Ample reading in cultural 
history enriched his knowledge of Silver Latinity. In the Middle Ages, 
where he was perhaps most at home, he ranged from the court of | 
Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle to that of Harun-al-Rashid at Bag- 
dad. Byzantine and Arabic verse occupied him in the last years of his 
life. His wide interests and his awareness of the backgrounds of litera- 
ture led him into new paths. Medieval Latin verse came to life in his 
hands. Modern literature had in him a sympathetic critic. His early 

‘ work on German popular verse brought him to Heine, and Heine’s — 
strange contradictions found understanding interpretation in his class- _ 
room. 

Coupled with Professor Allen’s rare literary sense—rare both in its 
breadth and in its realization of the roots from which literature springs 
—was an unusually vivid manner of expression. His masterly essays 
on goliardic verse in the early volumes of Modern philology—a land- t 
mark in the history of studies of medieval literature—display his skill 
in writing. A singular sense for the right moment, rare editorial skill, 
a sure, trained, and sensitive feeling for greatness in literature, a re- 
markable power of expression—these qualities made the man. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE EXCIDIUM TROIE AND MEDIEVAL TROY 
LITERATURE 


E. BAGBY ATWOOD 


HAVE previously attempted to show! that the history of the 
| Trojan War contained in the Bodleian MS. Rawl. D 893 repre- 

sents a classical version of the Troy story which was widely known 
and used during the Middle Ages. I have tried to point out that the 
Excidium Troie could have had its origin only in a considerably older 
Latin chronicle of the Trojan War—one which was available in 
“kindred though not identical versions” (p. 395) to a number of 
medieval writers; and that traces of this story are to be found in the 
Middle English Seege or batayle of Troy, the Old Norse Tréjumanna 
saga, the Old Bulgarian T'rojanska priéa, and the Middle High German 
Trojanische Krieg of Konrad von Wiirzburg. On the basis of addition- 
al study, I am here attempting to indicate further something of the 
influence of this version, and to show, when possible, the manner in 
which it was used by various medieval writers. 

Since the Excidium Troie is clearly a redaction and not an original 
medieval work, it will be worth while to consider further the possi- 
bility, already mentioned,? of related Latin redactions of the same 
basic narrative. Following is the sequence of events which character- 
izes this version and which we should keep in mind in our comparison 
with other medieval accounts: the wedding feast and the strife caused 
by Discordia; the sending of the goddesses to Paris to be judged; 
Paris’ birth and infancy, beginning with Hecuba’s sinister dream and 
the subsequent exposure of the infant; his life with the shepherd; his 
reputation for justice because of his fairness as arbiter in fights be- 
tween the animals; his judgment of the goddesses; his return to Troy, 


1In an article in Speculum, IX (1934), 379-404, where the text of the Excidium is 
printed. There is also a fuller citation of literature than is given here. Let me here apolo- 
gize for the oversight through which no acknowledgments were made in that article. Credit 
should have been given to the graduate school of the University of Virginia, where I held a 
research fellowship at the time the study was made. I also offer belated thanks to Dr. A. A. 
Hill and Dr. W. A. Montgomery, who kindly helped me in deciphering and preparing the 
text. 


2 Speculum, IX (1934), 395. 
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where he defeats his brothers in the athletic contests; the abduction of 
Helen and the mobilization of the Greeks; the search for Achilles; his 
early life (bath in the Styx, life with Chiron and among the virgins of 
Licomedes); his discovery by Ulysses and Diomede; and finally, the 
actual fighting before Troy, culminating in the slaying of Achilles by 
Paris, who has found out about his vulnerable heel. It has been 
shown? that this combination of events, although in accordance with 
classical tradition, constitutes a distinct version and not a piecing- 
together of episodes from other classical sources. If, therefore, we find 
a considerable number of the events imbedded in a medieval narra- 
tive, we may presuppose a source relation of some kind with the 
Excidium Troie. 

The supposition that there were in existence during the Middle Ages 
other Latin redactions of this history of Troy, similar in content but 
divergent in some details, is favored by a comparison of the Excidium 
with Konrad von Wiirzburg and the other medieval versions which 
have been examined.‘ It is further strengthened by an examination of 
a tenth-century work called Compendium historiae Troianae-Roma- 
nae.’ Although extremely brief, this manuscript shows some remark- 
able affinities to the Excidium, and it seems quite likely that it was 
derived ultimately from the same source. Although not all the events 
in question are included, and although the order of the narrative is 
somewhat different, it will be recognized that the two stories are very 
close in content. The Compendium begins with a brief account of 
Orpheus and Neptune and the building of Troy. There follows the 
sinister dream of Hecuba, who envisions the birth of a firebrand which 
burns the city. Priam therefore decides to destroy Hecuba’s infant, 
and exposes him outside the city.’7 He is brought up by shepherds, as 
in the Excidium; and there is the additional information that he shows 


3 Ibid., p. 389. Dr. W. A. Oldfather’s studies likewise tend to show that the Excidium 
derives from a ‘“‘handbook prepared in classical times’’; cf. ‘‘Notes on the Excidium Troie,” 
Speculum, XI (1936), 272-77. The term ‘“‘classical’’ is used throughout the present study 
in characterizing the combination of events contained in the Ezxcidium, since it agrees 
fairly closely with the ancient epic cycle and differs strikingly from the derivatives of 
Dares and Dictys. 

4 Speculum, IX, 395. 

5 Published by H. Simonsfeld in Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir dltere deutsche Ge- 
schichtskunde, XI (1886), 241-51. 

6 P. 242. Cf. Excidium Troie (RET), p. 398. 

7 Ibid. In RET Hecuba herself has the infant exposed in order to save his life (p. 398). 
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his prowess by conquering twelve robbers. He likes to watch fights 
between the bulls and always crowns the winner with a garland. When 
a strange bull is defeated by Paris’ favorite, he crowns the winner; but 
when the same animal returns and gains the victory, he removes the 
garland from his pet and crowns the stranger with it. At the wedding 
of Proserpina and Perithoy, Discordia casts the apple; and the god- 
desses come to Paris, since they have heard of the judgment of the 
bulls. Paris decides in favor of Venus and later steals Helen, thus 
bringing on the Trojan War. Following the war, there is an account of 
Aeneas, with no apparent direct dependence on Vergil, although the 
events are roughly the same. Finally, there is a somewhat fuller sum- 
mary of the history of Rome. 

It is obvious that the Compendium and the Excidium are very 
similar in their general outlines, and it seems quite likely that the two 
were taken from a common source. Three details especially are indica- 
tive of such a relationship, since, as far as I can determine, they do not 
occur in other Latin accounts. One is the story of the bull fights® and 
Paris’ justice in judging them. Another is the statement in both ac- 
counts that Venus took unfair advantage of the other goddesses when 
she came to make her bribe by appearing nude before Paris and thus 
arousing in him a burning passion.!° Finally, there is Paris’ ruse of 
pretending to be a merchant when he came to Greece and abducted 
Helen." Although the Compendium is probably too brief to have 
served to a great extent as a source book for medieval writers, it is 
significant in showing that the Trojan material contained in the 


8 Ibid.: . . . deinde ad gregem rediit et de victore victoriam habuit. Moxque Paris 
de capite suo diadema abstulit et illius fronti constituit. Cuius fama per universa climata 
divulgata: omnes mirabantur tam recta consilia."” In RET the strange bull is Mars, and 
he wins at the first encounter. Paris gives him the crown, after which he becomes famous 
for his justice (p. 398). 

*It is by no means necessary to consider this a medieval detail or to connect it with 
Spain! When we consider the great fondness of the Romans for watching fights between 
animals in the time of the Caesars, we can easily conceive of the episode as classical. Bull- 
baiting and bull-fighting were also common in the Greek world, especially Thessaly. On 
this see L. Friedliinder, Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms (9th ed.; Leipzig, 1920), 
II, 87 ff. 

10 Compendium, p. 243: ‘‘. ...se nudam Paridi presentavit: quam ut vidit, in eius 
amore exarsit et illam victricem promisit, si satisfaceret eius petitioni’’; RET, p. 399: 
“. .. . dimisso pallio nuda ei apparuit. Ille vero . . . . furore amoris incensus ei dixit: ‘Te 
iudico inter omnes pulchriorem.’ ” 

11 Compendium, p. 243; RET, p. 400. At least this is implied in the latter when Helen 
sends word to Paris: ‘‘Si aliquod ornamentum quod regine placeat in uenalibus possit 
ferre."" No doubt in the source of RET the detail was more prominent. 
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Excidium existed in other related Latin accounts. Fuller redactions no 
doubt existed; at least the numerous similar details found in the 
vernacular accounts seem to indicate the existence of such sources. 

Something of the medieval influence of this version of the Troy 
story has already been indicated.” It was undoubtedly widely known, 
for it penetrated to the literature of Iceland, Germany, England, and 
Bulgaria. I have, moreover, recently examined several other Troy 
stories in which appear at least part of the events found in the 
Excidium. Professor A. G. Solalinde has pointed out to me that the 
narrative with which we are concerned was known to the Spanish 
writers of the thirteenth century, and that essentially the same story 
of Paris and the origin of the war is to be found in the Libro de Alexan- 
dre and the General estoria of Alfonso ei Sabio. A brief survey of these 
works will be helpful. 

The Libro de Alexandre’ is, of course, mainly concerned with the 
fabulous life of Alexander the Great. There is, however, an insertion of 
some length (stanzas 322-761) in which a complete account of the 
Trojan War is given, the sources of which have not been fully deter- 
mined.'* A comparison of this part of the story with the Excidium 
Troie reveals a striking similarity not only in the choice of events but 
also in the order of their narration. After a brief summary of the 
whole Trojan War we find an account of the wedding feast—but it is 
transformed into a convocation held by “dos reys,” who remain un- 
named. Discordia becomes Sin—‘‘el peccado’’—and she (or he) duly 
casts the apple and brings about great strife, whereupon the goddesses 


12 Speculum, IX, 390 ff. 
13 Ed. R. S. Willis, Jr., ‘‘Elliott Monographs,”"’ No. 32 (Princeton and Paris, 1934). 


14 Parallels for part of the story have been pointed out in Dares and the pseudo- 
Pindarus Thebanus. A. Morel-Fatio (Romania, IV, 82 ff.) holds that the first part of the 
story ‘‘procéde évidemment de la version qui est représentée par la Cronica troyana im- 
primée” (p. 87), of which there were several early editions. This was a re-working of 
Leomarte, Sumas de historia troyana (ed. 1932 by A. Rey [Revista de filologia espanola, 
Anejo XV]). Professor Solalinde assures me that this material cannot possibly be con- 
sidered older than the Alerandre, and so it hardly comes into question as a source. The 
Troy story in Alexandre is probably the earliest of the Spanish versions (see A. Rey, pp. 
16 ff.), and its sources need a thorough re-examination, for which this survey may serve 
as a starting-point. On Alezandre and its sources see also R. S. Willis, The relationship of 
the Spanish ‘‘Libro de Alexandre" to the ‘‘ Alerandreis"’ of Gautier de Chatillon, ‘‘Elliott 
Monographs,"’ No. 31 (Princeton and Paris, 1934), and The debt of the Spanish ‘‘Libro de 
Alexandre" to the French ‘‘Roman d' Alexandre,” ‘‘Elliott Monographs,"’ No. 33 (Princeton 


and Paris, 1935). 
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are sent to Paris to be judged. At this point the author breaks off to 
tell of the early life of Paris.'* Before his birth Hecuba had seen a 
horrible thing in her sleep: 
que salie de su cuerpo || una flamma yrada 
quemaua toda Troya || tornaua la en nada.” 
Paris is accordingly exposed by Priam and is reared by shepherds. A 
brief account of his life with them is given, but the bull fights are not 
mentioned. The goddesses come before him and harangue him at some 
length, promising him the regular bribes. Paris decides in favor of 
Venus and demands the wife of Menelaus, of whose beauty he has 
heard. Venus consents but tells him he must change his name and go 
as a merchant.'® He proceeds to Greece and steals Helen while Mene- 
laus is absent ‘‘en una caualgada.’’!® 
At this point, of course, the Greeks prepare for war; and one of their 

first tasks is to find Achilles. It is related that Achilles’ mother, a very 
clever woman, had enchanted him so that “non podies fierro || nunca 
en el entrar.’”° Then, still fearing an evil fate, she places him among 
the nuns in a monastery.”' Ulixes finds him by placing weapons before 
him; and he is taken to Troy to join in the fighting. The author turns 
to other sources for the actual siege; yet there is one more interesting 
point of comparison in connection with the death of Achilles. Paris 
knows about his vulnerable point, which, according to Alexandre, is in 
“las plantas de los pies.”’” He finds Achilles kneeling in prayer and 
kills him by shooting an arrow into the sole of his foot. This seems to 


16 Pp. 65, 67. Citations are from MS O. 


16 It is interesting that the author interrupts himself at exactly the same point as in 
RET. Alez., stanza 346: ‘‘Qviero uos sobre Paris || un poquiello faular’’; RET, p. 398: 
“Et dicere habes qui fuit Paris ....? Respondendum est.... . = 


Troiam circuit et eam incendit.”’ 

18 P. 75, stanza 392: ‘‘Faz te camiar el nombre || ue cuemo mercadero.” 

19Cf. RET, p. 400: ‘‘. . . . Agamemnon et Menelaus de urbibus suis ubi regnabant sine 
mulieribus absentes fuissent.’’ A further interesting detail is that in both accounts the 
news reaches Menelaus before his return. Alezx., p..77, stanza 400: ‘‘Fueron al rey las 
nouas || & sobieron ge [ =le] mal’’; RET, p. 401: ‘‘Que opinio ad Agamemnonem regem et 
Menelaum maritum eius ubinam fuerunt prouenit.”’ 

20P. 79. Cf. RET, p. 402: . . . eum ferrum nullo modo adiri potest.” 

4 Among the ‘‘serores’’ in a ‘‘mongia’’ (p. 79)—the medieval equivalent of the ‘‘vir- 
gines’’ of King Licomedes (RET, p. 401). 

2 P. 131. Achilles’ vulnerable heel is not definitely mentioned in Statius’ Achilleid, 
though most of the other events pertaining to Achilles are. On the vulnerable soles see 
below, pp. 120, 127. 
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be a corruption of the account contained in the Excidium, in which 
Paris shoots Achilles while he is worshiping in the temple of Apollo. 

It is obvious that the story told in Alexandre is remarkably similar 
in most respects to that found in the Excidium. If we make allowance 
for the free medievalizing of the story in Alexandre, we can find only 
two differences of any significance. One is the statement (in Alez.) 
that Priam knows about Hecuba’s evil dream and advises that the 
child be killed, whereas in the Excidium Hecuba acts on her own initia- 
tive. Another is the mention of the fact that Hecuba’s child is first 
named Alexe and is later renamed Paris?*—a detail which is not found 
in the Latin account. Both of these differences, however, might be 
explained by the supposition that the medieval redactor of the Exci- 
dium, in the interests of brevity, simply omitted these details, which 
were originally to be found in his source. At any rate, when we con- 
sider the close similarity both in details and in the order of the events, 
we are quite justified in concluding that the Latin chronicle from 
which the Excidium Troie was drawn was likewise, in a closely related 
form, used by the author of the Libro de Alexandre. 

Another Spanish account which evidently contains a great deal of 
material from the same version of the Troy story is the General estoria 
of Alfonso el Sabio.*4 Mr. Solalinde has already pointed out® that the 
story of the judgment of Paris, especially the part concerned with the 
promises of the goddesses, was drawn largely from the Libro de Alez- 
andre. From the same source might well have come the statement that 
Achilles was vulnerable only in the soles of his feet,”* and that Paris 
shot him while he was kneeling in prayer.?”? Yet the Estoria is much 
more complete than Alexandre in telling that Achilles was definitely 
dipped in the Styx by Thetis®* rather than merely enchanted. It also 

23 These are significant because they are also found in Konrad von Wiirzburg, the 
Tréjumanna saga, and other versions. See Speculum, IX, 393-94. 

24 This is being edited at the University of Wisconsin by A. G. Solalinde. 


25 ‘*E] Juicio de Paris en el ‘Alexandre’ y en la ‘General Estoria,’ " in Revista de filologia 
espafiola, XV (1928), 1-51. 

2** | | que segunt dizen los autores de los gentiles en ninguna parte de su cuerpo non 
podie entrar fierro si non en las plantas de los pies’’ (MS Escorial Y I, 1 [a photostatic 
copy of which Mr. Solalinde very kindly lent me] fol. 64a). 

27 Ibid., fol. 81ra. 

28 Ibid., fols. 63%b, 
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contains an account of Paris’ judgment of the bulls,?® which could not 
have come from the Alerandre. Although Alfonso includes a vast body 
of Trojan material in his history before settling down to Dares’ ac- 
count of the actual fighting, the general plan and the order of the 
events are quite similar to those of Alerandre and the Excidium Troie. 
It would be unwise to state a final conclusion until a complete study 
of the Estoria has been made; yet it seems not unreasonable to suppose 
that the version with which we are concerned influenced the first part 
of Alfonso’s narrative. 

There are a few other medieval versions which should be mentioned 
briefly in connection with-the Excidium Troie. One of the Italian texts 
published by Gorra, La Fiorita of Armannino Giudice,*° is especially 
interesting in that it contains one element not commonly found: the 
account of Paris’ return to Troy and his defeat of his brothers in the 
athletic contests. After telling (roughly according to Guido delle 
Colonne) of Jason and Medea and the first destruction of Troy, 
Armannino gives a brief account of Hecuba’s dream and the infancy 
of Paris: 

Essendo gravida Ecuba reina, pit’ volte sognando le parea che partorisse 
una fiaccola ardente, la quale ardea Troia con tutto el reame. Questo mani- 
festd a Priamo suo marito, el quale per consiglio degli suoi indovini comandd 
che colui che nascesse fussi morto sanza dimoranza [p. 539]. 


Paris is accordingly exposed and brought up by a shepherd. He 
becomes an expert bowman and an excellent athlete. Enone, a “du- 
chessa,”’ is mentioned briefly; but there is no account of the fights be- 
tween the animals,*! or even (at this point) of the judgment of the 
goddesses. Having heard of the athletic contests in Troy, Paris goes 
thither and performs such feats that his brothers rage with jealousy: 

Giucando Paris con quegli suoi fratelli, pi per ingegno e per grande 
destrezza che per forza,** tutti vinti gli avea, se non Etor, el quale riserbato 
s'era per riscuotere la vergogna degli altri fratelli. 


29 |. . quando vinien toros ajenos e lidiauan con los suyos e vencien los suyos a los 
ajenos, coronaua el de guirlandas de rramos e de flores a los suyos, e si vencien los ajenos, 
coronaua a los ajenos e non a los suyos; e por esta derechura que fazie, pues que el fue 
sonando por las tierras, vinien muchos a el con sus pleitos’’ (ibid., fols. 45tb, 45va). 

%° Testi inediti di storia Trojana (Torino, 1887), pp. 532-61. 

* This common episode, however, is to be found in another of Gorra’s texts, La is- 
torietta Trojana (Testi inediti, p. 381). 

2 Cf. RET, p. 399: . . . cum campestriarijs non arte sed virtute dimicauit.” 
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Allora prese Etor le sue armi di cuoio e comincid a giucare con Paris, el] 
quale per suo ingegno in tutto parea che soperchiasse Etor;.... Etor cruc- | 
ciato si parte dal giuoco vedendo sé e gli altri fratelli da costui soperchiato si 


villanamente; disdegnoso prese la spada per trarlo a ferire, ma quello a tale 


giuoco con Etor non sarebbe durato. La madre corse allora e disse: “O bello _ 


figliuolo, non ti crucciare; costui é Paris tuo fratello carnale, el quale Priamo 
mando per fare uccidere: qui tra voi é venuto a giucare” [p. 540]. 


This account shows some interesting differences from that of the | 
Excidium. The latter tells that Paris’ brothers plan to take their re- 


venge by surrounding the stadium with soldiers who are to seize him | 


after the games are finished, whereas Armannino simply has Hector — 
seize his sword in a rage. In this the latter agrees with Servius,** al- id 
though his account is considerably fuller. But he disagrees when he — 
says that it was Hecuba who revealed Paris’ identity; Servius states _ 


that Paris revealed himself, while in the Excidium it is his foster- 


father, the shepherd. The exact nature of Armannino’s source is diffi- _ 


cult to determine; it hardly seems likely that the story could have been | 


taken from Servius’ brief note, and the fact that it occurs in close 
connection with the other events of Paris’ youth makes it seem likely 
that his source was closely related to the Excidium Troie.*4 

The reason why most medieval writers neglected to mention Paris 
triumph in the athletic contests is, no doubt, that they considered the 
episode inappropriate. They were unable to distinguish between 
athletic prowess of the classical sort and actual strength in battle. To 
have Paris defeat Hector must have seemed impossible to a medieval 
writer, since it was dangerously like questioning the supremacy of the 
noblest knight of antiquity. The German writers, however, seemed 
to have no scruples about recording the contest as a fight between 
Paris and Hector. In Konrad’s Trojanische Krieg (ll. 5012-68) the 
brothers wage a playful battle “in einem rine,” and Paris smites Hee- 
tor so heavy a blow that the shepherd feels constrained to interfere 
in order to prevent serious trouble. Similar is the account in Jansen 


33 Commentarii in Vergilium Serviani, ed. H. A. Lion (Géttingen, 1826). “... . in 
Troiae agonali [Paris] certamine superaret omnes: ipsum etiam Hectorem, qui cum iratus 
in eum stringeret gladium, dixit, se esse germanum” (Aen. v. 370). Hyginus likewise 


(Fable 91) mentions Paris’ defeat of his brothers, and it is Cassandra who recognizes him. 


34 H. Dunger quotes a marginal gloss to Ovid's Heroides in which it is the shepherd who | — 
reveals Paris’ identity. This detail corresponds to the Middle High German versions as | — 
you 


well as to the Excidium Troie. See Die Sage vom trojanischen Kriege in den Bearbeitungen 
des Mittelalters und ihre antiken Quellen (Leipzig, 1869), p. 47. See also below, p. 127. 
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Enikel’s Weltchronik,® in which Paris engages Hector in a fierce fight 
with bucklers and finally strikes him down, after which the shepherd 
dramatically reveals the identity of his ward. 
A much more distinct effort to emphasize the:valor of Paris is ob- 
servable in the Middle High German Géttweiger Trojanerkrieg.** This 
contains a highly medievalized narrative whose sources are not easy to 
determine, since the author obviously allows himself great freedom 
and independence in telling the story. There is an interminable ac- 
count of Paris in the guise of a knight-errant who wanders about over- 
coming giants and dwarfs and otherwise distinguishing himself by 
mighty deeds of arms. The relationship of this account to the Ezci- 
dium is indicated by the appearance of the same characteristic events: 
Hecuba’s dream; the exposure of Paris; his life as a shepherd, includ- 
ing his judgment of the bulls; his judgment of the goddesses; and the 
finding of Achilles at the court of Nicomedes.*” There are, however, 
many additional accounts of Paris’ exploits, which may have been in- 
spired by the classical story of his athletic ability. While still a shep- 
herd, he slays a dog with his fist, and later overcomes a she-bear and a 
lion.** After his judgment of the goddesses Paris sets out in search of 
adventure; but rather than merely go to Troy and distinguish himself 
in the arena, he wanders about and engages in a series of gaudy 
medieval battles. He is finally dubbed “knight” by the ‘“‘kaisser’’ in 
Constantinople and is there victorious in a glorious tournament. Of 
course, Paris’ exploits in the Trojan War are equally valorous. It 
would be highly inconsistent if so bold a knight resorted to the unman- 
ly trick of shooting Achilles in the heel; and indeed, he does not: he 
engages him in a fierce duel, hews off his head, and throws it away: 
%* A voluminous poetic history of the world composed in the late thirteenth century. 
The section on Troy contains the same series of events as the other versions we have con- 


sidered. Ed. P. Strauch, Monumenta Germaniae historica, scriptores qui vernacula lingua 
usi sunt, Vol. III, Part I (Hannover, 1891), ll. 13691-754. 


%* Ed. A. Koppitz (Berlin, 1926). This was written, according to Koppitz (p. xxii), by 
a pupil of Konrad von Wiirzburg. 


37 L. 16308. It is interesting that Licomedes appears once in RET as Nichomedis (p. 
402). 

38 Ll. 1476-78, 1558—-1616—a reminiscence of the youthful David, no doubt. Yet it has 
been pointed out (p. 117) that the Compendium historiae Trojanae-Romanae hints at Paris’ 
youthful feats by telling that he conquered twelve robbers—an event which actually oc- 
curs in a later portion of the Trojanerkrieg (ll. 6491 ff.). 
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Das hoptt schwang er von im dan: 

By dem hare er es do nan, 

Mitt gewaltt er es von dan 

Warff iiber muren und dry graben [ll. 19400-19403]. 


Such an account of Paris is, of course, rather unusual and individual; 
yet it seems likely that in its main outlines it was inspired, or sug- 
gested, by the more ancient story contained in the Excidium, in which 
considerable attention is given to the youth of Paris, and in which his 
youthful exploits are sufficiently prominent to suggest many heroic 
qualities to a medieval writer. The German account wanders rather 
far afield, to be sure; but it is difficult to suggest another origin. 

One interesting fact appears in connection with all the vernacular 
accounts which have been examined: that is, that all of them are 
mainly dependent on the story of Dares— either directly or by means 
of Benoit or Guido. At some point in the narrative each author intro- 
duces a series of events beginning with the divine wedding feast and 
the early life of Paris, a story quite different from the conventional 
medieval narrative. It seems certain that there was available in the 
Middle Ages a version which, as a source or authority, rivaled those of 
Dares and Dictys—a Latin account which told the story of Troy as re- 
lated by the ancient authors. It is significant that a Florentine manu- 
script of the Excidium (Riccardian 881)* is immediately preceded by 
Dares. The same is true of a manuscript described by Mommsen,*° 
which, although incomplete, is undoubtedly identical with the Ezci- 
dium. Many medieval writers evidently considered the two as alter- 
nate versions of the Troy story, and this circumstance explains the 
frequent appearance of classical material in the medieval accounts. 

The fact that no medieval author cites a source for any of the 
events we have considered seems to indicate that the authorship of 
the Latin chronicle was unknown. This anonymity and the lack of 
prestige resulting from it no doubt partially account for the extreme 
freedom with which the story was handled by later writers. Rather 
than respecting their sources as history, as in the case of Dares and 
Guido, they regarded it as myth and felt free to alter it. Some ex- 


39 At the time of my first study I was innocently unaware of the existence of other MSS. 
I now have a photostatic copy of this MS at my disposal. 


40 Mon. Germ. hist., auct. antig., XI, 308. 
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amples of the events, as handled by different writers, will illustrate 
sufficiently the characteristic liberty with which the story was retold. 
They will also, perhaps, indicate some of the influences that produced 
the seemingly wanton corruptions which long prevented scholars from 
recognizing the events as part of a consistent classical narrative. 
Consider, first, the divine wedding feast and the malice of Dis- 
cordia. Of all the ancient episodes, this is probably most out of 
harmony with the medieval conception, and we may with reason 
look for some strange alterations. Very few writers connect the feast 
properly with Peleus and Thetis. For example, Alfonso, in his General 
estoria,“ begins with a divine feast, but confuses it with the perverted 
gastronomic debauch of Tantalus, which he probably found in the 
sixth book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Still more confused is the ac- 
count in the Tréjumanna saga,* where Paris marries Thetis and where 
it seems to be the bride herself who casts the golden apple. The strife 
is between Freyja, Sif, and Gefjon, who correspond to Venus, Juno, 
and Minerva. Jansen Enikel, in his Weltchronik,* tells that it is a 
“héchzit” held in Troy by the three goddesses; while in the Libro de 
Alexandre, as we have seen, it is a gathering held by two kings. In this 
last account the story is plainly made to conform to the biblical 
legend of Eden in that the golden apple is cast by Sin rather than by 
Discordia. This is not at all surprising—in fact, a very similar notion 
is found in the slightly insane French poem Ovide moralisé,* the au- 
thor of which seems to regard the apple as symbolic of Original Sin, 
as it is in Genesis. But in another passage the apple represents the 
Buried Talent; it is quite useless to try to derive sense from so woolly 
a mind. On the whole, it seems that medieval writers were unable to 
understand the divine wedding or to reconcile it to the godless story 
of Dares; we can hardly blame the simple-minded author of the Eng- 
lish Seege or batayle of Troy* for dropping the episode and having the 
goddesses appear before Paris with a golden ball they had found. 


Fols. 45va—46ra. 


* Published in Annaler for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, ‘‘Kongelige Nordisk Olds- 
krift-Selskab,”” IV (1848), 4-101. See pp. 18, 20. 


43 Ll. 13787-89. 


‘4 MS Bibl. Nat. fr. 373, Book XI—a photostatic copy kindly lent me by Professor S. 
B. Meech, of the University of Michigan. 


Lincoln's Inn MS, Il. 511-12 (ed. M. E. Barnicle (London, 1927]). 
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In the various accounts of the ill-omened Paris and his exposure we 
again find some interesting variations. Konrad von Wirzburg* has 
the child sent, not to be exposed, but to be killed. The servants pity 
him and allow him to live, after which they bring back the tongue of 
a dog as evidence that they have obeyed. Some details in this story, 
as Greif‘? points out, are remarkably similar to those in the Ilias of 
Simon Capra Aurea; and it is just possible that Konrad was influenced 
by that work. The butchering of a dog in such circumstances was a 
very common incident in folk tales of exposed infants,** and so need 
not necessarily have had a literary source. Konrad continues to relate 
that the helpless infant is found by a hind*® and cared for until shep- 
herds find him. This is likewise part of a universal folk tale; yet it is 
certainly not an unclassical conception: the nursing of infants by 
beasts was common in ancient literature. Hyginus*® lists ten infants 
who were so nursed, among whom, however, Paris is not included. 
But since Apollodorus of Athens® records the fact that Paris was 
nursed by a bear, it is clear that this element had already become at- 
tached to the story in classical times. Konrad’s choice of a hind may 
represent a Germanic motif; at any rate, we find the same animal men- 
tioned in the Icelandic Didriks saga® as the nurse of the young, Si- 
gurth. This account likewise mentions the tongue of a dog used to 
prove the butchering of the accused queen Sisibe, the mother of 
Sigurth. It is quite plain that Konrad freely altered and expanded 
his story by the use of numerous conventional narrative situations and 


motifs.*3 


46 435-513. 

47 Die Mittelalterlichen Bearbeitungen der Trojanersage, ‘‘Ausgaben und Abhandlungen 
aus dem Gebiete der romanischen Philologie,"’ LXI (Marburg, 1886), 95. 

48 On this, see A. Aarne, Der reiche Mann und seine Schwiegersohn, ‘‘FF Communica- 
tions,’’ No. 23 (Hamina, 1916), p. 57. 

49 ‘Hinden,’ 1. 533—not a ‘bitch,’ as in Speculum, IX, 393, n. 5. The misreading was 
fathered by Greif, p. 96. 

50 Fabulae, No. 252 (ed. M. Schmidt [Jena, 1872], p. 139). 

51 The library iii. xii. 5 (ed. J. G. Frazer (London, 1921)). 

se Ed. C. R. Unger (Christiania, 1853), p. 165. 

83] have previously objected to Miss M. E. Barnicle’s implication that the various 
medieval versions of the Paris story are primarily derivatives of traditional lore (see 
Speculum, LX, 387). Let me again emphasize my opinion that unless we assume the exist- 
ence of a basic Latin narrative we are entirely unable to account for the numerous medieval 
stories as products of tradition alone, although they certainly may have been expanded 
and modified from such a cause. 
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In several versions we find a distinct effort to soften the heartless 
exposure of Paris by simply having him turned over to herdsmen for 
safekeeping. In Jansen Enikel’s Weltchronik** Priam and Hecuba both 
are touched with pity, and decide to send Paris to a herdsman named 
Dardanus to be brought up. In the Tréjumanna saga® Priam wants to 
expose the infant but Hecuba sends him secretly to a féstr. The Eng- 
lish Seege® diverges still further in having Hecuba keep the child until 
he is seven years old, and then turn him over to a foster-parent—a 
procedure more in keeping with civilized practice. 

As another illustration of the freedom with which the medieval 
writers treated the classical narrative we might consider some of the 
corruptions in the story of Achilles’ death at the hands of Paris. The 
story contained in the Excidium Troie leads up to this event by an 
account of Achilles’ love for Polyxena, the sister of Paris. On certain 
conditions he is given Polyxena in marriage; she learns about his 
vulnerable heel and tells her parents about it. They invite Achilles to 
the temple of Apollo, where Paris, from behind the statue, shoots him 
in the heel. Now, the persistent misconception in the medieval stories 
that Achilles is vulnerable not in the heel but in the soles of his feet 
must have arisen at least partly from a tendency to Christianize the 
processes of worship. That is, in the Libro de Alexandre and the Gen- 

eral estoria,>” when Paris seeks a method of avenging Hector, he must 
find Achilles kneeling in prayer, after which it is quite easy and natural 
to shoot him in the sole of the foot.** 

Thus it appears that the extremely diverse forms in which the clas- 
sical episodes appear in medieval Troy stories is not incongruous with 
a common origin. The story was freely modified by simple failure to 
understand the narrative, by the use of other literary sources includ- 
ing Ovid and the Bible, and probably also by the intrusion of tradi- 
tional material. The important fact is that the entire sequence of 
events is to be found in the Excidium Troie. Consequently, the imag- 


54 LI. 13619 ff. 56 L. I. MS, ll. 261-72. 
5 P. 18. 57 See above, pp. 119-20. 


58In the Seege, Achilles is also vulnerable only in the soles of his feet; but here the 
manner of his death is entirely different. Paris and nineteen others throw Achilles to the 
ground and thrust swords and knives into the bottoms of his feet (L. I. MS, ll. 1750-55). 
The rather ignominous death of Achilles in the Géttweiger Trojanerkrieg, as has been shown 
(p. 123), simply arises from a misconception of the character of Paris. 
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inary “extended Roman de Troie,” which has been accepted as a 
source,®’ is unsatisfactory and unnecessary. The Latin chronicle which 
underlies the medieval stories was not, it should be emphasized, used 
as a complete history of Troy. Its principal use was to supplement the 
account of Dares, but not, in most cases, to interfere seriously with it. 
The logic of its narrative, in which the war was brought on by divine 
caprice, was quite sufficient to win it a place in medieval Troy litera- 
ture; yet so cogent were the fraudulent claims of Dares and Dictys® 
that the more ancient legend eventually dwindled away and was lost. 
STanForD UNIVERSITY 
59 E.g., by Granz, Wager, and others. See Speculum, IX, 380. 
6° Both claimed to have been eyewitnesses of the Trojan War. The medieval writers 


therefore took great pride in telling the story exactly as Dares and Dictys had told it, even 
when they knew those sources only at second hand. 
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THE RHYMES IN EGER AND GRIME 


H. A. BASILIUS 


of Eger and Grime, J. R. Caldwell discusses among other things 

the language of the romance.' On the basis of the rhymes he 
draws the following conclusions regarding the dialect of the unknown 
common ancestor of the two versions: (1) The original (O) version of 
the poem, from which the Huntington-Laing (HL) and Percy (P) 
texts are descended, was composed in a Scottish dialect; (2) the dialect 
of the original was northeastern or central, not southern Scottish. 

In reviewing the book, Archer Taylor called attention to the man- 
ner in which the dialect of the original was determined.? It must be 
apparent at once that one cannot make inferences regarding the dia- 
lect of an unknown original of two versions of a poem by citing from 
the two texts isolated rhymes which have dialect features. Only 
rhymes which are common to both versions can afford a safe basis for 
inferences regarding the dialect of the parent-text. 

There are 127 such common rhymesin HLand P. They are for the 
most part standard English rhymes. The following few; however, bear 
northern characteristics: 

1. OE 4 coincides with vowels which have [e]-quality. In the mid- 
land and southern dialects OE a& became [6] very early, probably as 
early as the beginning of the twelfth century. In the northern English 
and Scottish dialects fronting instead of rounding took place. OE @ 
became [#] as early as the fourteenth century in the north and was 
later raised to [@] and [é]. Modern northern English and Scottish have 
[@] and [i] for OE 4@.* Hence in the northern dialects OE @ and NFra 
(which was lengthened to 4d in open syllables and before single conso- 
nants) fell together, for NFra had [e]-quality, as shown by rhymes such 


[: THE introduction to his recently published parallel text edition 


1 Eger and Grime (‘‘Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature’ (Cambridge, 1933], 
No. 9), pp. 42-51. 

2MP, XXXI (1934), 323 ff. 

3See K. Luick, Historische Grammatik, par. 369; also H. C. Wyld, A short history of 
English (New York, 1926), par. 156-57. 
Partotocy, November, 1937] 129 
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as OE wes, ‘was’: NFr espace, ‘space’ (365).4 Likewise OE 4 and a 
fell together in these dialects, for OE a in open syllables was length- 
ened to @ in the thirteenth century.® 

The following rhymes, common to both P and HL, show that these 
three sounds had [e]-quality and coincided in the common ancestor 
(O) of the two versions: 

a) OE 4 coincides with OE @. OE mara, ‘more’:ber, ‘bore’ (57, 
129, 253); sdr, ‘sore’: Jer, ‘there’ (293); mara, ‘more’: scer, ‘shore,’ 
3d sg. pret. (147). 

It is, of course, possible that these rhymes of OE 4d: were pro- 
nounced [4] rather than [x], for OE @ occurred sometimes as [4] or [a] 
in ME.® This was, however, not a common occurrence, and in view of 
the other rhyme evidence which points to the north I am inclined to 
regard these rhymes as indicating the development of OE 4 to [z]. 

b) ON a, which coincided with OE a,’ also coincides with OE e: 
ON happen, participle: wepen, ‘weapon’ (145). But since there is only 
one rhyme of this type, the evidence is not conclusive, for this may 
be only an approximate rhyme. 

c) OE 4 coincides with NFr a. OE rds, ‘rose,’ 3d sg. pret.: NFr 
ha las, ‘alas’ (61). 

d) OE 4 coincides with OE a. OE hal, ‘hale’: talu, ‘tale’ (461); 
tan, taken, participle: bana, ‘injury’ (137). OE taken in the latter 
rhyme is spelled tane, which shows the contraction. That the con- 
tracted vowel was long is shown by rhymes like taken: gan, ‘gone,’ 
participle (157, 369). 

2. The present participle is formed with -and, and only the gerund 
has the suffix -ing. This distinction is peculiar to northern and even 
midland English dialects as well as Scottish.*® 

There is only one common rhyme to illustrate this: OE livand, 
‘living’: land (27). The only common rhyme involving the suffix -ing 
is king: governing (595) (HL has guiding for the latter), but both 
governing and guiding are verbal nouns, which regularly took the 
suffix -ing. 

3. OE vowel+ht rhymes only with itself and never with vowel+t. 

* All rhymes are cited according to the numbering of P. _* See Wyld, par. 173, sec. 2. 


6 See Luick, par. 362, Anm. 1; par. 369, Anm. 7; par. 383, Anm. 1; par. 391, Anm. 5. 
7See Wyld, par. 178. 8 See Wyld, par. 331. 
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As Caldwell has already observed (p. 46), this may be regarded as evi- 
dence that the fricative was pronounced. Nine (9) such rhymes are 
common to both versions, viz., 33, 53, 367, 819, 843, 941, 1097, 1125, 
1221, but not a single rhyme of the type OE eniht, ‘knight’: hwit, 
‘white’ occurs. In discussing this point, Moren® naively asks: ‘‘Darf 
ich daran erinnern, dasz Gleichreime von vornherein aus jeder zuver- 
lissigen Reimuntersuchung als nicht beweisend auszuscheiden sind?” 
To my knowledge, this type of ex absentia rhyme evidence, although 
purely negative and therefore not entirely conclusive, has always been 
regarded as extremely informative by investigators.'° Although the 
evidence may not warrant Caldwell’s assertion that it ‘may be taken 
as conclusive evidence that the spirant was pronounced,”’ it certainly 
makes the assertion very probable. 

Caldwell’s citation of the rhyme stood: yeed (OE eode), ‘went’ (HL 
1716), as evidence of his thesis that the common ancestor of the two 
versions was Scottish, must be ruled out on two counts. In the first 
place, it is not common to both texts but occurs only in HL. Further- 
more, although Caldwell argues that since OE 6>[ii] in the northern 
dialects, we have here “‘an approximately accurate” rhyme of [ii]: e, 
it is quite likely that we have nothing of the kind. It has been pointed 
out that OE ge-éode probably underwent a shift of stress and became 
ge-edde."' If we assume this to have been the case, the rhyme under 
discussion would be qualitatively pure. It would not, however, be 
characteristically northern.” 

Moren wishes to regard the coincidence of OE y (umlaut of u) with 
OE i as northern and cites numerous rhymes, but his examples are also 
for the most part not common to both texts. Only the rhyme dinn 
(OE dyn), ‘noise’: in (371, 381) is common. We know, however, that 
i<OE y is found not only in the northern dialects but also in parts of 
the Midlands.'* It probably reached the western Midlands already 
in the fourteenth century and had developed south as far as London 


by about 1300. 


® Beiblatt zur Anglia, XLV (1934), 234. 

” See, e.g., Zwierzina’s discussion of this point in ‘‘Zum Reimgebrauch Rudolfs von 
Ems,” Beitrége, XXVIII (1903), 425 ff.; also A. Schauerhammer, Mundart und Heimat 
Kaspar Scheits (Halle, 1908), p. 9. 

1 See Luick, par. 265; R. Jordan, Me. Gram., par. 84, n. 4. 

“a See Moren, Beiblatt zur Anglia, XLV (1934), 234; also Everett, MLR, XXIX (1934), 


13 See Wyld, par. 158; Luick, par. 287; Jordan, pars. 39-41. 
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In calling attention to the rhyme eyen (OE éagum), ‘eyes’: pin 
(OE pine), ‘pine tree’ (620), as illustrating the development of OE 
éag > &j > eij > ij > i,!* Moren has likewise overlooked the fact that 
this is not a common rhyme although the corresponding lines in the 
two texts coincide in meaning. 

On the basis of the rhyme evidence we may then conclude that the 
common ancestor of P and HL was probably written in a northern 
English or Scottish dialect, because the two texts contain common 
rhymes with distinctly northern characteristics. Obviously we cannot 
say with Caldwell that the original dialect was “‘strictly Scottish” or 
“characteristically Scottish.’ 


Caldwell’s contention that the dialect of the parent-text was north- 
eastern or central Scottish, not southern Scottish (or, of course, north- 
ern English), is entirely without foundation. In the first place, not a 
single one of the rhymes which he cites as evidence’ is common to 
both texts. In addition, his argument is based to a great extent upon 
the supposition that the original dialect must have been Scottish and 
not English. He argues that, since OE eg and eg developed in ME 
into ai and e7 respectively, and these diphthongs later fell together as 
ai, which in Scottish developed into a (viz. [a]), rhymes such as slain 
(<OE slagen): gane (<OE gdn) ‘gone’ (HL 697), and said (<OE 
segde, 3d sg. pret.: made (<OE macode) (HL 1039, 1815), illustrate 
the central and northeastern Scottish coincidence of OE @g and d. He 
quotes Curtis,'’? who in turn was quoting Murray, to the effect that 
the sounds developing from OE eg and 4, respectively, are still dis- 
tinct in southern Scotland and northern England (sic/), where, for 
example, modern English “maid’’ and “made”’ are not identical. As 
the words are identical in standard modern English, however, we 
know that they did coincide also in other parts of England.'* Caldwell 
admits this but maintains that since he has already “proved” that the 
parent-text could not have originated in England, the coincidence of 
the two sounds in these rhymes can be only central or northeastern 
Scottish. 

As a matter of fact, OE a (which in the north had fallen together 


14 See Jordan, par. 101. 15 See Everett, pp. 446 ff. 16 See pp. 47-48. 
17 See Anglia, XVI (1893-94), 387-450; XVII (1894-95), 1-68, 125-60, par. 135 ff. 
18 See Wyld, par. 268, for the history of the development. 
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with OE 4a) and OE 4, both of which became [@] no later than the 
fourteenth century,'® obviously could not have coincided with ME ai 
(<OE eg/eg) in the fifteenth century, which Caldwell declares to be 
the date of composition,” for ME ai, developing into [a] in the north, 
did not become [#] or [@] until the beginning of the sixteenth century." 

It is, therefore, quite likely that Caldwell’s list of OE a: eg/ag and 
OE a: eg/eg rhymes are of a later date. The fact that none of them is 
common to the two texts further corroborates this assumption. Since 
the rhymes are obviously later than the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, there is nothing characteristically northern about the OF 
a: eg/eg rhymes, for ME &@ (<OE ain open syllables) and ME ai also 
fell together in standard English probably at this time.” The rhymes 
of OE @: eg/ag are, however, northern, as they exemplify the north- 
ern development, discussed in the foregoing, of OE @ to @, rather than 
to 6. But since they are not common to both texts, they have no 
significance regarding the question of the place of origin of the parent- 


(QO). 


The place of origin of Eger and Grime is, of course, a matter of inter- 
est in the literary history of the Middle English romance. There is, to 
my knowledge, nothing inherently improbable in Caldwell’s assump- 
tion that the romance was versified in the fifteenth century in Scot- 
land. If such was the case, then Eger and Grime was in good com- 
pany, for there is evidence of a rather wide dissemination of romances 
in Scotland between 1400 and 1500, and perhaps even earlier.”* If it 
were now possible on the basis of the linguistic evidence to ascribe 
Eger and Grime definitely to Scotland, specifically northeastern or cen- 
tral Scotland, as Caldwell does, then we should have a linguistic cor- 
roboration of his altogether interesting theory that the romance was 
originally a Celtic (probably Scottish), rather than a Germanic, folk- 
tale. As it is, however, we can merely say that Eger and Grime origi- 
nated somewhere in the north, that is, either in northern England or in 
Scotland. 


Wayne UNIVERSITY 


19 See above, p. 129. 21 See Luick, par. 492; Jordan, par. 276. 
20 See p. 49. 22 See Wyld, pars. 225 and 268. 
2 See J. E. Wells, A manual of writings in Middle English (New Haven, 1926), pp. 5f. 
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LIENHARD NUNNENBECK’S “WAS SOL EIN HAUS” 


CARL P. KLITZKE 


MONG Lienhard Nunnenbeck’s verses in Nagler’s manuscript 

A of Meisterlieder in Berlin' is a song beginning ‘‘Was sol ein 

haus lustig gezirt,’”’ and written in Sixt Beckmesser’s Korweis. 

This is one of the three extant secular songs composed by this Nurem- 

berg Meistersinger. Since no song in a stanza invented by Beckmesser 

has been printed, and only one song by Nunnenbeck—and that a re- 
ligious one—is accessible, I print the text. 

Beyond the facts that Nunnenbeck was a linen-weaver and the 
teacher of Hans Sachs in the art of Meistergesang, little is known of 
his life. He died after 1513.2 Sachs calls him one of the twelve masters 
of the Nuremberg school. While Nunnenbeck’s homely and often 
crude style could scarcely have aided the literary development of his 
protégé, his religious fervor evinced by some forty-four spiritual and 
polemical songs left a mark on his more famous pupil. 

Nunnenbeck made little effort to achieve the excessively artificial 
style and elaborate structure that characterize the songs of a Meister- 
singer even as early as Sixt Beckmesser.* Nunnenbeck is content to 
count syllables in simple verse forms, with little thought for stress and 
rhythm. Only rarely is he led to write verses like these, composed in 
Beckmesser’s elaborate giilden Ton, in flagrant, but not unusual, viola- 
tion of the rules concerning the division of words:* 


O 

wer wollt’ nicht von Herzen do 
fro- 

lo- 

cken, jubilieren, 

der reinen Maid hofieren.® 


1Cod. germ. quart. 414, fol. 97. This MS, dated 1517, consists of 479 leaves and 
contains songs collected presumably by Hans Sachs. 

2One of Nunnenbeck’s poems is composed in Hans Sachs’s Silberweis, the latter's 
first Ton, which he invented in 1513 in Braunau. 

3 Beckmesser flourished in the fifteenth century in Nuremberg. In addition to the 
Korweis and giilden Ton, he is the author of a neuer Ton and a Maienton. 

4See A. Taylor, The literary history of Meistergesang (New York, 1937), pp. 121-22. 

5T. Hampe, ‘“‘Lienhard Nunnenbeck,’’ Mitteilungen des Vereins fiir die Geschichte de 
Stadt Niirnberg, XI (1895), 181. 
PuiLotocy, November, 1937] 135 
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According to Hampe,® Nunnenbeck’s “Was sol ein haus” is a 
fifteenth-century forerunner of the modern song: “Wenn de Pott 
aiwer nu en Loch het, laebe Heinrich, laebe Heinrich,’ but, apart from 
a whimsical frustration, the songs have little in common. 

Nunnenbeck’s song is, however, akin to the household poem or 
Hausratgedicht,’ a genre of poetry listing the articles of the household 
which a prospective bridegroom must procure. The list of lacking 
articles, and the mention of matrimony, characterize the genre. Such 
poems as this flourished in Nuremberg in the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries; the most popular examples were Hans Folz’s 
Spruchgedicht, entitled “Von allem Hawfrath” (1480) and its re- 
working by Hans Sachs as “Der gantz Hawsrat” (1544). 

While “Was sol ein haus’ is scarcely a conventional household 
poem, it is a curious variation of that form. The theme is the building 
and not the household. Instead of utensils and furnishings, parts of 
the building are lacking; the mention of the faulty stove and smoke 
reflects the usual emphasis on articles of the kitchen. It is interesting 
to note that a previous household poem, the folksong “‘Von dem Haus- 
geschiere,”’® written near the middle of the fifteenth century, also lists 
structural shortcomings of the building in inclement weather, and 
names materials necessary to repair them. Nunnenbeck received the 
inspiration for his songs from many sources,’ and it is likely that the 
earlier song, which enjoyed wide popularity, suggested the theme to 
him, as it probably did to Hans Folz." 

The last lines of ‘“‘Was sol ein haus’’ suggest that this is a riddle or 
an allegory, in sharp contrast with the household poems, which are 
never allegorical or symbolical. Allegory was employed by Meister- 
singer of all periods, but the riddle, as a device for conveying scholastic 
and theological information, seems to have been popular only among 
the earlier composers. Stammler has advanced the interesting sup- 


6 Ibid., p. 177. 

7L. Erk and F. M. Béhme, “Heinrich und Liese,"’ No. 1741 in Deutscher Liederhort, 
III (Leipzig, 1894), 527. 

8 C. Klitzke, The German household poem (Chicago diss., 1936). 

® Cod. Pal. 314, fol. 98. Upon this and a broadside in Berlin is based Uhland's ‘‘Haus- 
geschirr,”” No. 278 in Alte hoch- und niederdeutsche Volkslieder (Stuttgart, 1881), pp. 557- 
59; C. Haltaus, Liederbuch der Clara Hatzlerin (Quedlinburg, 1840), p. 42. 


10 Hampe, pp. 173-90. u Klitzke, p. 34. 
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position that there was a distinct aversion for learned riddles in 
Nuremberg until Hans Folz, a contemporary of Nunnenbeck, intro- 
duced such materials and succeeded in making them more palatable.” 
However, it may be significant that Hans Sachs avoided the use of 
riddles. The Meistersinger used riddles in contests, in connection with 
the custom of singing for a garland, and probably also as a means of 
identification to test the right of strangers to a seat in the Singschule.'8 
The formal appeal to the ‘Meister’ to solve the puzzle, as in Nunnen- 


1 Was 
sol ein haus lustig gezirt 
hoch auf gefirt 
mit mengem schonem quader 
jnen defekt mit flader 
stuben vnd kamer sin 
auch mit 
dem dach versorget auf das pest 
doch nit 
woll versechen mit der grundt fest 
vnd gar auf keinem grund nit stat 


das 

selb kein guttes alter nem 
leicht ein windt kem 

es hin vnd her beweget 


zw leezt gancz nider leget 
so ist al zirheit hin 

vnd dy 

an das selbig haus ist geleit 


beck’s Meisterlied, is a common closing formula. 4 

The following text is a reprint literatim et verbatim except for the 
following: I have written 6 for 6, and have omitted vertical strokes 
at the end of each verse, and flourishes at the end of each stanza. 


IN SIX PECKMESSERS KOR WEIS LIONHARDJ 
NUNENPECKEN GEDICHT 3 LIEDER 


all my 
kostung vnd darzw gros arbeit 
so es kein fundemende hat 


was sol ein haubB 

gancz uber aus 

mit guttem fundament 

ist gefestent 

dar zw vollent 

gancz starck 

nit arck 

das es nit kent 

vallen von dem wind nider 
vnd wer doch hin vnd wider 
das dach zw rissen gancz 

so must 

doch alles ingepeu vurwar 
verwust 

von dem regen vnd erfeilt gar 
In dem mécht wonung han nimancz 


12 W. Stammler, ‘‘Die Wurzeln des Meistergesangs,’’ Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift fir 


Literaturwissenschaft, I (1923), 530. 
13 Taylor, pp. 98-101. 


“FF. Loewenthal, Studien zum germanischen Rdtsel (‘‘Germanistische Arbeiten,”’ 


Band I (Heidelberg, 1914]), pp. 122 ff. 
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2 Das 
mocht auch nit pestendig sein 
zw leczt es ein 
must vallen so es schitter 
wurd vo dem vngewitter 
des geleichen gar 6d 
vnd so 
ein haus schon het gut fundament 
auch do 
mit einem dach wol versorgent 
vnd het doch inen kein gemach 


was 
nucz es geb ein solichs haus 

so es schon aus 

sen gezirt wer stun stete 

doch kein ingemach hete 

so wer es doch gar schnéd 

wan in 

einem haus nimant wonen kan 
vorhin 

mus es stuben vnd kamer han 
ein kuchen nun mercket hernach 


Was ich bericht 

es wer entwicht 

vnd ob schon darin wer 
stuben kamer 

dach vn venster 

es stund 

so kund 

darin keiner 

kein hantirvng nit dreiben 
wer wolt dar in beleibé 

so im lichtes geprech 

wer es 

mit fenster schon versehen wol 
doch pesz 

der offen vnd gancz locher voll 
vor rauch da nimant auch gesech 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


18 The n is written over an s. 


3 Stund 


schon ein gutter offen da 

auch anterswa 

versehen wer dif hause 

nach noturf In vnd ause 

vnd hette doch kein thar [i.e., thor] 
durch die 

man in das hauf ging aus vnd ein 
merck wie 

mocht in dem hauf ein wonvng sein 
solt man darein steigen almal 


vnd 

wer schon in das hau ein pfort 
vnd alle ort 

ver nach notarft verfyret 

vnd so darin reignyret 

ein haufwirt manig gar 

der diss 

kostlich hau’ vnd ordenlich hilt 
zw ris 

die palcken vnd die wend zw spilt 
so precht er es doch pald zw fal 


dar vmb rat ich 

dem dreulich 

der ein pawen" wél 

das er pestel 

was ich erzel 

nach pest 

gruntfest 

das er nit vel 

mit dach vnd in gemachen 
fenster offen besachen 

mit dur guttem hauswirt 

so mag 

sein hau’ in wirden lang bestan 
nun sag 

mit spehem list ein meister an 
was meinung disses hauf berirt 
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PLATONISM IN PONTUS DE TYARD’S 
ERREURS AMOUREUSES (1549) 


ROBERT VALENTINE MERRILL 


probable sources of Platonistic tone, ideas, or literary procédés 
which appear in the first collection of Pontus de Tyard’s Erreurs 
amoureuses, of 1549. The text referred to is Marty-Laveaux’. 

The influences of milieu and moment were largely the same for 
Pontus de Tyard in the earlier period of his literary career as for the 
other members of the Pléiade—saving always its Mentor Jean Dorat, 
for whom vernacular composition never had the attraction it showed 
for his disciples. With rising general interest in Greek and Latin mod- 
els for thought and expression was closely linked the recognition that 
Italy had already progressed far along the road which France was now 
to follow. Indeed, the perfection of Italian workmanship in the in- 
herited genre of the eclogue, for instance, or in the modern creation 
of the sonnet, gave to French ambitions a third “classical” exemplar 
to equal, as well as a third treasure to pillage in the high enterprise 
of establishing for the literature of France that ascendancy which in 
the military and political spheres she had already reached. 

Of major importance among the fields in which the inquiring spirit 
of the Italian Renaissance exercised its vigor was the doctrine of love. 
Here Petrarch’s Canzoniere was the first great single illustration of 
the modern attitude, in which love of man for woman was conceived 
as being neither a passion entirely physical in basis nor an unimportant 
aspect of the love of man for God. When late in the fifteenth century 
Ficino’s translation of the Platonic Dialogues appeared, and when 
Benivieni’s Canzona dello amor celeste e divino was expounded by Pico 
della Mirandola, it became clear that the newly rediscovered Platonic 
doctrine, as set forth in the Symposium and the Phaedrus, provided 
an ideal philosophic basis for modern lovers. Much of Ficino’s own 
work, to be sure, drew upon sources alien to Plato’s own spirit—upon 
those systematizers and syncretists who elaborated and complicated 
(Mopern November, 1937] 139 
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their intellectual legacy from the master until the suppression of the 
Academy by Justinian in 529, or in the ending Middle Ages as the 
interest in Greek antiquity began to revive. Even Ficino’s Convito, 
which became so popular a handbook for amoristic writers, not to 
mention Leo the Jew’s more abstract Dialogi di amore later, provide 
a view rather of what the neo-Platonists developed from Plato’s 
works than of what Plato himself thought and taught. 

This distinction between Platonism and neo-Platonism is of appre- 
ciable importance in the present connection, for it corresponds to two 
strains in literary treatment of love. Benivieni, Pico, Ficino, and 
Mario Equicola represent the neo-Platonists in their insistence upon 
the elaborate allegory and symbolism to be sought below Plato’s own 
simply conceived and briskly rendered pictures or myths; while Bem- 
bo, Sannazaro, and Castiglione lead the writers whose inspiration 
flows more directly from the Dialogues. 

As it turns out, too, the interest which the neo-Platonists take in 
significant and figured phraseology brings them at times close to the 
imitators of Petrarch, who determine so generally the tone of fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century love lyric. Since in both fields originality is 
rare, writing tends to become a frantic or a pedestrian effort to find 
new permutations and combinations of images which when Plato or 
Petrarch devised them were vivid, but which have now lost the fresh- 
ness of their prime. On occasion, indeed, terms of neo-Platonistic or 
Petrarchesque origin appear in passages whose tone as a whole is 
neither neo-Platonistic nor Petrarchesque; it is clear that these terms 
have through traditional use lost for their present users any vital con- 
nection with their sources. A further source of uncertainty in the 
estimate of influences lies in the fact that Plato and Petrarch seem 
in some instances to have been independent sources for the same 
term commonly used in the Renaissance (witness the ‘‘flame” or the 
“torch” of love—a favorite conceit also of Ovid); so that such a term 
is no indication of influence. 

Only by considering the general tone of a passage can the student 
approach an identification of the current it represents. Here the main 
distinction lies between Platonism (or neo-Platonism, since for the 
moment the difference is irrelevant) and Petrarchism, and rests on the 
distinction between Plato’s and Petrarch’s conception of love. The 
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Platonic theory of love is a part of the doctrine of the Ideas, and as 
such is integral with Plato’s cosmology. The Phaedrus and the Sym- 
posium furnish the text: since love is a devotion to true beauty, the 
lover advances from the view of passing physical charm in his beloved 
to apprehension of eternal and unchangeable qualities, and thence of 
the quality common to all beautiful persons, objects, or institutions, 
until he has in his soul the vision of that single celestial Beauty which 
dwells in heaven with Reality and Goodness and imparts to lesser 
things such beauty as they may boast. Since, then, the lover’s thought 
is directed first toward the moral beauties of his beloved and even- 
tually toward the everlasting Idea of Beauty, it follows that his love 
is a steady and ennobling pursuit, in equal partnership with the be- 
loved, of an end which for each of them lies beyond and above the 
terrestrial charms of the other. 

Now, the love which Petrarch expressed for Laura and whose flame 
his imitators desperately strove to rekindle is poles removed from the 
Platonic. Its foundation is not an essential equality but an inequality; 
the lover’s passion is to a being beyond his reach and must be, though 
forever suing, forever unsatisfied. So the Petrarchesque lover burns, 
freezes, and suffers living death, while struggling against the sweet 
bond laid upon him by his cruel lady, whose eyes are stars, suns, or 
diamonds, whose brows are Cupid’s ebon bows, whose hair is a net 
of spun gold, whose lips are rubies, and whose teeth are pearls. 

The mark which distinguishes amatory Platonism from neo-Plato- 
nism—when such a mark appears—lies mainly in the degree of atten- 
tion given by the neo-Platonist to technical terminology (either 
_ originally Plato’s or devised by his followers) rather than to that tone 
_ of calm attachment to spiritual beauty which appears so manifestly 
inthe Symposium and the Phaedrus. Here it is rather emphasis than 
_ mere presence of terms which needs be considered; and in numberless 
_ eases there is no profit in any attempt to distinguish the original from 
the derived doctrine. ; 

It should be observed, of course, that many writers who use the 
_ fashionable terminology do so merely because it is fashionable and 
not in order to represent any specific shade of meaning. Used even 
_ imitatively by sensitive and appreciative minds, the terms of Pe- 
_ trarchesque or Platonistic thought still represent poetic conceptions; 
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but in the turbid wash of middle Renaissance versifying they lose 
their value as symbols of true poetic states. By the middle of the six- 
teenth century in France, as earlier in the parent Italy, the fact that 
a poet uses Platonistic or Petrarchesque language in describing his 
love is no proof that his actual affection is Petrarchesque or Platonis- 
tic—or, indeed, that he is in love at all. 

Petrarchism hardly enters French poetry before Scéve; for Clément 
Marot’s experience at Ferrara and his interest in the “discovery” of 
Laura’s tomb at Avignon were not sufficient to persuade him from his 


characteristic vein. Fontaine’s Contr’amye de court announces the 
theme of Platonic love to France; there is no document of such im- 
portance in the distinctly neo-Platonic tone, although Héroét’s Par- 
faicte amye shows some traces of it (intensified in his lesser works), 
it appears at times in Marguerite de Navarre, and the Délie combines 
a certain degree with Petrarchistie procédés. It is noteworthy that V 
while the Cortegiano, with its clear exposition of Platonic doctrine, I 
was translated into French as early as 1537, and the first edition of h 
Bembo’s Asolani in Jehan Martin’s French appeared in 1545, it is a 
only in 1546 that De la Haye’s version of the Convito brought to h 
French readers who had no Italian or Latin Ficino’s basic handbook te 
of amatory Platonism, followed in 1551 by Leo the Jew’s Dialogi al 
through the good offices of Pontus de Tyard and of Denis le Sauvage. in 
To be sure, in a literary world which read Latin and Italian so gen- Jc 
erally, French versions are of no great significance; but their dates 
and frequency are indexes of interest at a popular level, and they It 
offer a clearer field to the study of verbal borrowing. an 
In considering the influence of Platonism (in its general sense) upon tu 
the French poetical works of Pontus de Tyard, one must keep in ing 
mind both the tone of the individual poems and the use in them of boi 
such terminology as has its source in Plato’s dialogues or in the works uls 
of his successors. In both respects enough distinction is observable fre 
between the successive groups of poems produced by Pontus between = 
1549 and 1587 to justify dealing with those groups chronologically. 
The first series of the Erreurs amoureuses appeared late in 1549.! ee 
Like Du Bellay’s Olive, published early in that year, it owed much to Fs, 


1 uvres poétiques de Pontus de Tyard, ed. Marty-Laveaux (Paris: Lemerre, 1875), 
p. 241. 
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the lesser Italians who imitated and amplified Petrarch’s richness in 
metaphor and in sensibilité without being blessed with his sense of 
measure. However, while Du Bellay’s sources for much in the Olive 
have been traced to the Rime diverse, Vianey found Pontus to have 
transmitted faithfully the tone of Tebaldeo and Serafino without imi- 
tating any specific passage susceptible of designation as a source.” It 
is worth observing that Pontus de Tyard in imitating without trans- 
lation carried out in practice what Du Bellay later advocated in his 
half-apologetic preface to the second Olive—the first having evoked 
from Aneau and from Sibilet the just criticism that it was rather a 
mass of vers rapportés than a truly imitative work.’ Pontus, then, has 
exemplified what Faguet calls innutrition, even before Du Bellay’s 
final statement of its principle. 

The first book of the Erreurs amoureuses, then, represents a period 
when Pontus was strongly under the influence of the Petrarchizing 
Italian school, before his association with Ronsard’s group had called 
his attention to the sources for French versification which lay avail- 
able in Latin and Greek literature, and before his scholarly taste led 
him to translate Leo’s Dialogi in 1551. The Vers liriques of 1552‘ are 
to show Pontus de Tyard’s conforming to the new style whose models 
are Du Bellay’s Vers lyriques and Recueil de poésie of 1549; and even 
in Pontus’ Vers liriques there is no such classicizing enthusiasm as 
Joachim and Ronsard are manifesting at this time. 

As for the Platonism of tone in the first Erreurs, it is very slight. 
It is restricted, as one might expect, mainly to the sphere of love, 
and even there is almost completely overborne by Petrarchism. Pon- 
tus’ love is here represented as a wretched slavery to impotent long- 
ings, not a free association in the common pursuit of the swmmum. 
bonum. It is characteristic of the acclimatization of Platonistic vocab- 
ulary in Renaissance expression that terms which derive from Plato 
frequently appear in context whose burden is anything but Platonistic. 
An excellent example appears in Disgrace,> where the Platonistic ter- 

2 J. Vianey, ‘‘Les Sources italiennes de 1’Olive,’’ in Annales internationales d'histoire 
(Paris, 1900), and Le Pétrarquisme en France au X VI¢ siécle (Montpellier, 1909), p. 123. 

* Joachim du Bellay, @uvres poétiques, ed. Henri Chamard (Paris: Société des textes 


_ francais modernes, Tome I, 1908), p. 19, with Chamard’s notes. 


‘ Marty-Laveaux ed., p. 252. 5 Ibid., p. 19. 
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minology—Idée, le tout, Vharmonie . . . des sept accords, palingenesie, | 
etc.—serves merely to deck out the poet’s misery. The tone, and in | 
basis the title, as Vianey points out,® are those of the traditional 
Tebaldean disperata or highly elegiac capitolo; the terms are those of 
Platonistic cosmology, frequently borrowed by writers after Beni- 
vieni’s day to illustrate the doctrine of love. If the poet intends that 
the reader shall ascribe to love the suffering here voiced, that love is 
Petrarchistic and not Platonistic; while even if the poem is not a 
love lyric at all, Pontus is misusing cosmological terms by uttering 
what is merely an emotional explosion. 

It is natural, again, that the language of idealistic but human love 
should resemble at times that of religious devotion. Sonnet V might 
be considered Platonistic in so far as its author expresses bodiless 
adoration of his mistress; but it is unsafe to suppose that he is doing | _ 
more at this point than to worship an earthly or an imaginary lady | 
in terms borrowed from the service of a higher divinity.” Sonnet VII | | 


represents a far more genuine Platonism, for the poet describes the; 
progress from sight of his lady’s visible charms through the hearing 
of her voice to final comprehension that what he perceived was no i f 


more than the temple of the unperceived deity. Pontus’ Platonismis| 
not meticulous, for Plato’s own doctrine (as that of most of his Renais- t 
sance followers) makes the sense of sight the highest of the five; but | 
it may be supposed here that the poet’s interest in music, exemplified | 


in his second Solitaire and in various poems, has led him to give} __p 

precedence to the sense of hearing.* 
3 

6 Le Pétrarquisme en France, p. 121 (see n. 2 above). 4 if 

7 This somewhat irreverent adaptation of heavenly to earthly (characteristic as it is of ‘ a 


the Renaissance attitude) appears with higher vividness in the tenth and the nineteenth | — 
sonnets of the Nouvell’euvres poétiques of 1573 (pp. 170 and 179 of Marty-Laveaux); it is P 
observable that Pontus’ bishopric has rather widened than narrowed his amoristic vocabu- 
lary. 

8 The hierarchy of the several senses interested Renaissance Platonists considerably. 
The question is too broad to approach here, but it is noteworthy that while for Plato and 
Aristotle the noblest sense was sight (see Phaedrus 250, Timaeus 47, Republic 507, Philebus 
51, Laws 961; Metaphysics i. 1. 780 6 23, De anima ii. 7-11), and while Ficino at times | _ SI 
appears to concur (e.g., in Convito v. 2,3, 5, and vi. 8), Leo the Jew (here following another & H 
path of Aristotelian psychology [see De anima ii. 3. 415 a 3, iii. 13. 435 6 19]) ranks the fF - , 
senses according to their contribution to the survival of the individual or of the race} =’ 
(see n. 24 below), and Ficino’s basis for his ranking in the passage first referred to is merely | : 
the distance from its object at which each sense can operate. Ivanoff, in his valuable article | th 
in Humanisme et Renaissance, III (1936), 14, refers Leo's conception to Ficino’s commen- | — 
tary on Plotinus’ I Ennead vi. 4. See furthermore the list of references in M. Scéve, Délie | — 
objet de plus haulte vertu, ed. E. Parturier (Paris, 1916), p. 5, n. 1. 
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sie, | Sonnet XXVII exhibits a momentary and weak Platonism of tone: 
din | _ it is the lady’s vertu as well as her beauté which occasion in the poet 
onal the love which he so enjoys. However, since he describes that love as 
eof | _ living death, the tone of the sonnet is rather Petrarchistic than Plato- 
eni- | _nistic. 
shat The Chant which follows Sonnet XXXII is one of the few pieces 
eis | in the collection to express the poet’s confident delight in the lady, 
ot a : based on his appreciation of her intelligible as well as of her visible 
ring | —_perfections. This can be called an instance of Platonism in tone, even 

: though Pontus uses no words from the technical vocabulary of the 
love | school; but the love he feels is that of a captive instead of an equal, 
ight | and is to that degree non-Platonistie. 
iless | A faint suggestion of Platonism appears in Sonnet XLIX, in the 
oing  ascription to the lady’s “beautez, graces, & vertus sainctes” of the 
lady power which she has assumed over him. However, the tone of the 
VII} poem is set by the Petrarchesque metaphor of combat between lover 
_ the and beloved. 
ring | Sonnet LXX rather priggishly contrasts the scorned approaches of 
sno} another suitor, inspired by the lady’s physical beauty, with the poet’s 
mis | own intellectual adoration, which risked no such rebuff. Even without 
nais- technical Platonistic terminology, the tone is clearly in the tradition. 
but | De chaste amour, which ends the collection, suggests nothing so 
ified i much as Héroét’s Parfaicte amye in condensed form. The poet has 
give passed from a quest for earthly favors at the hand of his lady to a 

4 spiritual progress in which the ideal of her honneur guides them alike. 

_ Inso far as this honneur is not further identified with the principle of 
t is of | all beauty, goodness, and reality, Pontus has not fully developed the 
a ; Platonistic thesis; but, as it stands, the tone of the poem would war- 
ycabu- t rant its being placed among the documents which illustrate the 
rabily. querelle des femmes of the early forties. It may even be conjectured 
—_ _ that it was actually composed (presumably as an exercise largely, 

times} since it remained so long unpublished) in unobtrusive support of 

rot. |__Héroét and Fontaine; for in his preface to the collected poems of 1573 

. — Tyard places the composition of his earliest verse thirty years before 

article} that date—that is, in 1543, when the querelle was boiling. 

na The first book of the Erreurs amoureuses, then, does show indeed 
_ acertain sensitiveness in Pontus to the doctrine of love brought into 
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modern thought by Ficino and Bembo. However, even the most sum- 
mary reading must prove that the poet is far more concerned to echo 
the frantic paradoxes of decadent Petrarchism than to align himself 
with the Bembists. As to the reality of his love or of his beloved, the 
question is well-nigh futile. Some of the poems may be autobiographi- 
cal in background,’ but far more needs to be known about Pontus’ 
life than is yet available before the tenuous object of his early affection 
can be clothed in flesh. What concerns him most in the present col- 
lection is to resurrect Tebaldeo and Serafino in French. 

Beside manifesting in some poems a modern Platonism of tone, 
Pontus de Tyard makes occasional use of specific terms drawn from 
the Platonist’s vocabulary. To be sure, his use is not always apt— 
he may set such terms in a context nowise Platonistic; but even his 
purely verbal echoes bear witness to the foreign infiltration now well 
under way. The following pages will consider the individual appear- 
ances of such expressions and attempt to estimate their importance 
in such Platonism as the poet manifests in the first series of the 
Erreurs amoureuses. 

It is natural that Pontus’ interest, granted the general tenor of the 
poems, should turn rather to such of the Platonistic terms as concern 
love than to those which express the more abstract portions of the 
Greek doctrine. His use of the term Idée or its concept will serve as 
an illustration. According to the basic theory, only that is real which 
is independent of time and change; behind the shifting shadow-play 
of things which constantly come into existence and vanish away, there 
exists a hierarchic universe of unchanging reals—the Ideas—only by 
partaking in whose nature terrestrial things can pretend to any ex- 
istence worthy the name. By intellectual process the happily endowed 
mind may rise from observation of things earthly to apprehension of 
the final Reality (one with Good and Beauty), and claim to under- 
stand truly the nature of the universe. So also by observing all visibly 
beautiful things the spirit may pass to a conception of the Idea of 
Beauty in which each has its share, and so may lay a foundation for 
the truest love. Pontus de Tyard is not concerned with the funda- 
mental doctrine of reality, but he shows that the term Jdée and the 


%E.g., VI, XIII, XVII, XXXII, XL, XLII, Epigramme following XLII, XLIIII- 
XLVI, Epigramme following XLVI, XLVIII, LIIII, LV, LVII, LVIII, Epigramme fol- 
lowing LVIII LIX, LXI, LXIII, LXIIII, LXVI, LXVII. 
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» i notion which it represents are familiar enough to him. It is charac- 
ho f teristic of him, as of colleagues of his who are more sensitive to current 
elf _ phrase than to underlying concept, that he should use the term in 
he q Disgrace, that Italianate elegy in which an emotional pressure finds 
os vent in a labored enumeration of philosophic terms. The poem begins 
ws La haute Idée 4 mon univers mere 

Si hautement de nul iamais comprise, 
ol- M’est & present tenebreuse Chimere. ... 
ne, ! Here Pontus is at least superficially using the term in its abstract sense 
ym H of that principle which the mind must grasp in order to understand 
— | the world. 
his | His other uses of term or sense are immediately concerned with the 
ell | Idea of Beauty: as when he writes in the Epigramme after Sonnet 
ar- XXXIV: 
Lors fut Nature & dextre, & disposée, 
the | A bien former un euure souuerain, 
Quand elle mit 4 ma Dame la main, 

he Suiuant I’Idée au Ciel id composée. ... 
rn Even here the poet turns from Platonic doctrine, for he cannot avoid 
he the Petrarchesque conceit that Nature has endowed the lady with a 
as | heart of such ice as allows no spot for the lover’s warm affection. He 
ich | thus illustrates further the contemporary habit of drawing on a cur- 
lay ‘ rent literary vocabulary without feeling constrained to reproduce the 
ere | appropriate mental attitude. Elsewhere Pontus, without using the 
by | word Jdée, expresses its thought—and always in the interest of his 
ex- | love. Take, for instance, Sonnet VII: the poet loved the lady at first 
ved | sight of her least perfect traits (i.e., of her physical beauty), but when 
he heard her voice, 
er- ... ’imagination 
bly fF Rauissant haut ma contemplation, 
of — Au plus parfait de mon parfait entra. 


Lors ie connuz que ce vermeil albastre 


ve Pour qui mon ceil me rendoit idolatre, 
- 2] Estoit fragile, & seulement un temple: 

the a Temple sacré A celle Deité, 

Qu’incessamment en toute humilité 


Ma langue honore, & mon esprit contemple. 
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Here again Pontus is un-Platonistically placing the sense of sight be- 
low that of hearing—unless the reader is to understand that the sense 
rather than the sound of the lady’s wordsso led her hearer to adoration. 

A trace of Platonism may be surmised when the poet ascribes di- 
vinity to a trait or to the person of his mistress—although it is clear 
enough at times that he has forgotten the Platonism or is misusing 
the language of religion in addressing an earthly divinity. Sonnet XII 
offers an instance, though its genera! tone is Petrarchesque: 

Ie mesurois. ... Vostre angelique & diuine beauté, 
Et mon desir trop hautement monté. ... 


Examples which need mere mention appear in the Chant non mesuré 
following XIV, XX XI and in the Chant following XXXII, XXXVI, L. 

Plato’s cosmological doctrine appears most explicitly in his Timaeus 
and in the Dream of Er narrated in Book x of the Republic. It had an 
honorable history in the Academy and through the Middle Ages and 
furnished material to poets even when its scientific value was sorely 
reduced by the rise of the Copernican theory. The Platonic concep- 
tion of God as an unmoved power itself the source of all motion” 
appears in the odd little Disgrace, already cited as containing a high 
concentration of Platonistic terms: 

Le Ciel, qui fut mon haut Ciel Empyrée, 


Fixe moteur de ma force premiere, 
Pour m’affoiblir rend sa force empirée. 


The Empyrean, or fiery sphere, is variously described by astronomers 
as the outermost sphere of the universe, carrying with it the fixed 
stars, or as a sphere of tenuous fire toward which that element on 
earth is ever tending to return. This tradition becomes linked with 
the Platonic doctrine that every soul has its source and its final 
blessed abode in a star.!' So while in this poem Pontus is affronting 


10 Phaedrus 245C; Laws 893B; an important neo-Platonistic expression appears in 
Boethius, De consolatione philosophiae, iii versus. 

1 Timaeus 41, 42; A. Boeckh, De Platonico systemate celestium globorum 
Gesammelte kleine Schriften (Heidelberg, 1810), III, 287; P. Duhem, Le Systéme du monde; 
histoire des doctrines cosmologiques de Platon 4 Copernic (Paris, Vol. I, 1913), pp. 89, 207; 
Plotinus Enneads ii. 2. 825; Ficino, Convito, Or. III, cap. ii, p. 54, and Or. VI, cap. iii, 
p. 130—both in the 1544 edition. Much of the Platonic doctrine of the soul probably 
enters Renaissance thought by way of Cicero’s Timaeus and Macrobius’ comment on 
Cicero's Somnium Scipionis (De republica vi). See also Saint Augustine Civitas Dei xiii. 19; 
Saint Thomas Aquinas Summa contra gentiles ii. 57, 58; iii. 73, 84; and Dante, Paradiso, 
IV, 22, 49; Convivio, IV, xxi, 2. Further instances are also cited in R. V. Merrill, The 
Platonism of Joachim du Bellay (Chicago, 1925), pp. 31 ff. 
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strict Platonic doctrine by identifying the Empyrean with the power 
ise. — which gives motion to all the spheres, he is vaguely orthodox when at 


mn. | theend of De chaste amour" he says of God and his lady: 

di- Et quant soy il l’aura retirée, 

ar : Pour enrichir son haut Ciel Empyrée, 

ng | Que tout soudain ie meure. 

Al Again at the end of the Seztine'* he uses the idea less exactly: 


Plustost ne soit resoult en Elemens 
Ce corps, ny l’ame au Ciel sur le Soleil 
Puisse saillir. ... 


uré f The account offered in the Timaeus 38-42 and the Phaedrus 247 
L. | of the spherical form and rotatory movement imparted to the uni- 


cus — verse by its Creator is allied to the myth of the chanting Sirens and 
an — the Spindle in Republic 616 and 617, although the theory of the con- 
nd | centric spheres antedates Plato; it is taken up by Cicero, Quintilian, 
ely | Plutarch, and many others’ before reaching the Renaissance. Dis- 
ep- — grace presents the idea: 

mn? La Sphere en rond, de circuit lassée 

igh fF Pour ma faueur, malgré sa symmetrie 


En nouueau cours contre moy s’est poussée. 
La Harmonie, aux douz concens nourrie 

Des sept accords, contre l’ordre spherique 

Horriblement entour mon ouir crie. 


Pontus here as elsewhere is using his terms vaguely; and the interest 


we in astrology which becomes stronger in his later years seems to be 
- discernible at this point. 

‘ith a This same poem offers another term which possesses a respectable 
- history: 

ing Le tout, d’ot fut toute ma forme prise, 

a fe Plus de mon tout, de mon tout exemplaire. ... 


_ The ascription of divinity to the universe has a Platonic expression 
_ in Timaeus 34, for the Creator is there said to have formed the uni- 
207; f verse ‘“‘a blessed God.”’ Early mythology and poetry personified the 


ably | World under the name “Pan,” or “All,” as for instance in the Orphic 

Following LXX. 13 Following XXV. 

rey 2 4 Cicero De republica vi; Quintilian Inst. or. i. 10 de musice; Plutarch De musica ad 
The fin.; Macrobius Com tar. in S i Scipionis ii. 1. 1-8; and in general Duhem, II, 


8f. (seen. 11 above). 
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Hyman to Pan, and in the tradition noted by Servius in his Commen- 
tary on Vergil’s works, where, concerning the Second Eclogue, he 
explains Pan to be “deus rusticus in naturae similitudinem formatus, 
unde et Pan dictus est, id est omne.” Aristotle uses the term to mean 
the cosmos, as does also Plotinus;* while Macrobius comments as 
follows on a passage in Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis: ‘“Totius mundi a 
summo in imum diligens in hune locum collecta descriptio est et 
integrum quoddam universitatis corpus effingitur, quod quidem za 
id est omne dixerunt, unde et hie dicit conera sunt omnia.’’” Ficino 
uses the term in the heading and initial lines of the Convito, III, 2: 
“Come lo Amore e fattore e conservatore del tutto,”’ here having in 
mind the cosmos and its binding link of Love. Marguerite de Navarre 
rises to a pantheistic lyricism in the third canto of her Prisons, when 
she writes:'8 

Aux fonds d’enfer, en tous maulx, en tous biens, 

Ton seul Tout voys: mais dy moi plus avant, 

Quand tu t’en vas sus les aelles du vent, 

Que trouves tu au ciel entre les sainctz? 

Tu trouves Tout, duquel ilz sont tous plains, 

Tout, qui, de tous, est la beatitude, 

Tout, seul vivant en ceste multitude, 


Tout, qui en tous s’ayme par son amour, 
Tout, qui se mire en tous et nuict et jour. 


Again, a Platonistic contributor to Pierre du Val’s Cercle d’amour (he 
signs “‘Leger esprit ravy”’ to this and another dixain in which he writes 


C’est mon ydee, aux autres ie ne pense. 
Elle a mon tout, & sans elle n’ay rien) 


introduces the tout in an obscure tone, half-amorous, half-cosmological: 


Ayant receu amour et grace 
De mon amy par vive foy, 
De mon rien en son tout en moy 
Son amour et grace compasse.!® 
18 Orphei Argonautica....hymni....Jo. M. Gesnerus (Leipzig, 1764); Servii 
grammatici .... commentarii recensuit Georgius Thilo (Leipzig, 1887), p. 23, on Buc. ii. 31; 
and in general Pauly’s Realencyclopddie, s.v. ‘‘Pan."’ 
16 De caeloi. 7 and Ennead ii. 1, respectively. 
17 Commentaria in Somnium Scipionis i. 17. 5. 
18 A. Lefranc, ‘‘Marguerite de Navarre et le Platonisme de la Renaissance,’’ in Grands 
écrivains de la Renaissance (Paris, 1914), pp. 146 f. and 165 f. 
19 W. A. R. Kerr, ‘Le Cercle d’amour,’’ PMLA (1904), p. 50. 
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Another contributor, who signs with “Rien si non la” (suspiciously 
close to Seéve’s favorite ‘‘Non si non la’’), echoes the conceit—for 
now it is nothing more: 

Elle est mon tout, dont pour rien i’ay compté, 

Toutes 4 l’ceil, mais une au cceur me touche. 

Pontus’ use of the tout as a theme in the Disgrace links it to the 
doctrine of the Ideas, for the two lines cited from it clearly set up the 
conception of a great tout from which his own is modeled. 

In the doctrine of the Ideas there stands necessarily the conception 
of a principle seen variously as the final Beauty, the final Reality, or 
the final Good. Plato, in the Symposium 201 and 204, expresses the 
idea that as the moralist searches for the basic motive of man’s actions 
he finds eventually an object which man desires not as a means to 
something further but for itself alone. Socrates has persuaded Aga- 
thon to admit that the object of love is a thing which the lover does 
not already possess (with this theme, by the way, Leo the Jew begins 
his Dialogi). Then Socrates recalls his discussion with the wise Dioti- 
ma of Mantinea, under whose guidance he has come to the conclusion 
that, love being the desire for the good, the motive for seeking the 
good is the desire for happiness, which no one desires as a means but 
everyone as anend. The idea of the summum bonum appears similarly 
in Aristotle’s Ethics i. 7. 4, 5, where it is identified with happiness; 
and the term is naturally adopted into theological language (with no 
necessary consciousness of its special origin), where it is often used in 
the sense of “God.” Lorenzo de’ Medici recalls its philosophical his- 
tory in his Altercazione,” when he writes—giving Ficino, significantly 
_ enough, the duty of describing the bliss experienced by the true lover 
of God: 

Del gaudio altra ragion non si puo dire, 

Se non sol gaudio, che in eterna dura, 

Ne in altro maggior ben puo la mente ire.... 

Cosi gaudio per se desia il core, 

E pel gaudio ogni cose, ed a quel corre, 

Si come a sommo bene, il nostro amore. 
Again, Marguerite de Navarre uses the term in the celebrated ac- 
- count of ideal love voiced by Parlamente (Marguerite’s own porte- 


20 Ll. 22-24, 40-42 (Opere di Lorenzo de’ Medici, ed. Simioni (Bari, 1914], I, 59, 60). 
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parole here, no doubt, whomever she may represent elsewhere in the 
work) in the highly Platonistice nineteenth nowvelle of the Heptaméron: 
“Car l’ame, qui n’est créée que pour retourner 4 son souverain bien, 
ne faict, tant qu’elle est dedans le corps, que desirer d’y parvenir.” 
The idea of the soul as forever attempting return to its souverain bien 
is specifically neo-Platonistic; the passage shows how readily the 
object of spiritual yearning can be identified with the final principle 
of reality in the universe. Pflaum has pointed out that, while Platonic 
love proper isan aspiration toward knowledge of the Idea of the Good, 
neo-Platonism and early Christianity alike emphasize the mystic de- 
sire to be absorbed by God and thus to achieve repose.” Pontus uses 
the term rather laxly in Sonnet XXXX: 
Lors tout soudain mon ame au vif blessée 

Dit 4 Amour, 6 cruel aduersaire 

De mon grand bien, mon grand bien necessaire 

Pour me conduire, ot: Dieu m’a adressée, 

Laisse passer le court fil de mes ans. ... 


Here, of course, there is no amatory Platonism at the human level, 
for the soul and its raison are at odds with Love. 
The poem Disgrace contributes another Platonistic term to the 
present study in the final lines where the poet laments that his soul 
a ... qui feit longtemps en moy demeure, 

Iniquement d’autre corps s’associe, 

Et s’eslongnant de moy, veut que ie meure, 

Pour s’exercer en palingenesie. 


: The conceit vaguely suggests the popular theme of the “wandering 
heart,”’ but this doctrine of rebirth is likely to have its source (con- 
sidering the influence so perceptible in the whole poem) in Plato's 
Myth of Er (Book x of the Republic) and his visit to the other world. 
Here Plato set forth a theory of transmigration (as more summarily in 
Timaeus 41 ff. and in Phaedrus 246 ff.). Plato does not use the Greek 
madvyyevnoia, but Plutarch does in a Platonistic context in De esu 
carnium iv, and is likely to be an immediate or final source for Pontus’ 


use here. : 
Among the myths in which Plato expresses so much of his thought, J : 
the Phaedrus 246 ff. offers one which had a considerable fortune in 
G 


21 Die Idee der Liebe: Leone Ebreo (Tiibingen, 1926), p. 32. 
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the Renaissance—that of the wings which the human soul loses on its 
relegation to earth, eventually to recover them at the end of a cycle 
of virtuous lives. It may be that Pontus is recalling some echo of this 
passage when he writes to Maurice Scéve in the first sonnet of the 
Erreurs: 
Si en toy luit ce flambeau gracieux, 

Flambeau d’Amour, qui tout gent coeur allume, 

Comme il faisoit lors, qu’A sa docte plume 

Tu feis hausser le vol iusques aux cieux. ... 
The association of the wings with the torch suggests that Pontus’ 
source may be Ficino’s Convito iv. 4.71, which ascribes to the soul two 
illuminations, the one earthly and the other divine, through whose 
aid as by that of wings the soul may mount aloft. The Convito vii. 
14.243 presents an explanation of the passage in the Phaedrus; and 
Lorenzo de’ Medici refers to the same figure in the Altercazione iv. 
82 ff. Caution bids one observe, by the way, that any passage which 
presents the poet as a winged creature is more than likely to have its 
origin in Pindar or in Horace (e.g., the Sixth Pythian or Horace’s 
Odes ii. 20, or an almost equally probable one in Cicero’s Tusculan 
disputations i. 15. 34, or in Vergil’s Third Georgic, 1.9). Pontus is 
probably drawing on this tradition rather than on the Platonistic 
in a number of minor references in the Erreurs, where the context is 
Petrarchesque or merely banal. . 

Sonnet XLVII presents in a mildly scabreux sense a term which 
Plato uses in the famous myth expounded by Aristophanes in the 
Symposium 189 ff. The avdpdyuvos is the double creature whose sun- 
dered halves, forever seeking each its mate, furnish an apologue of 
lovers predestined to union. Pontus, in rebuking Envy, hopes 

Qu’a ton mal gré ma moitié condescende 

A r’assembler l’amoureuse Androgine. 
The last two words recall those of Sperone Speroni in his Dialogo 
damore: “.... se elle [viz. le virtt] son’ tali che l’amante contem- 
plando se ne diletti, gid é perfetto l’Hermaphrodito amoroso.” The 
second quatrain of Pontus’ sonnet has already used the term moitié 
in the same Platonistic sense. The myth enjoyed a considerable vogue 


2 Dialoghi di messer Speron Speroni nuovamente ristampati ....In Vinegia, Domenico 
Giglio (1558), p. 6b. 
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in the Renaissance; Ficino in Convito iv. 4. 71 gives Christophano 
Landino a paraphrase and exposition of it; Bembo tells the story of 
the double man in the Asolani** and refers to it in the Rime; Leo the 
Jew follows the Platonic account closely but interprets it characteris- 
tically as a version of the Mosaic account of the Creation.?4 Marguer- 
ite de Navarre refers to it in Heptaméron i. 8, and in her Prisons,” while 
Héroét, her almoner, finds in the myth a parable of the yearning which 
man’s soul feels for God.” A certain “André Misogyne”’ published, in 
1551, La Louenge des femmes, invention extraicte du commentaire de 
Pantagruel sur Androgyne de Platon.?" 

Although Pontus de Tyard draws finally on the Symposium for only 
one of its significant myths, he does show forth its general doctrine at 
a number of points in the first Erreurs. In the famous dialogue Dioti- 
ma explains to her pupil Socrates how the attentive soul may pass 
from the contemplation of a single outwardly beautiful thing to 
realization of what the quality is which characterizes all beautiful 
forms; thereafter esteeming physical beauty below the beauty of 
mind, and finally recognizing the Idea of Beauty for which all things 
beautiful in heaven and earth are named. The essence of the doctrine 
lies in the reality ascribed to a fairness which does not change or pass 
away with time as does the fairness of the body; so that in praising 
a lady’s virtues rather than her form a poet is at least using the lan- 
guage of true Platonism. This language Pontus de Tyard uses; to 
what degree he is conscious of a Platonistic background to his words 
is frequently uncertain, for the language may represent no more for 
him in any one connection than merely a fashionable jargon, like the 
flames and chains which he borrows from the arsenal of Petrarchesque 
conceits. It is, however, reasonable to suppose that when he specifi- 
cally contrasts the physical with the moral charms of his lady, to 
the express advantage of the moral, he is associating himself with the 
doctrine of the Parfaicte amye and kindred documents in the querelle 


23 Gliasolani di Messer Pietro Bembo (Milano: J. A. Scinzenzeler, 1517), p. lva; and 
see Stanze recitate per giuoco, fourth and fifth huitains, in Le Rime di Messer Pietro Bembo 
Cardinale ....da Tommaso Porcacchi (Verona: Berno, 1750). 

24 Leone Ebreo, Dialoghi d'amore, a cura di Santino Caramella (Bari: Laterza, 1929), 
pp. 289 ff. 

* A. Lefranc, Derniéres poésies de Marguerite de Navarre (Paris: Colin, 1896), p. 217. 

% Antoine Héroét, @uvres poétiques, ed. F. Gohin (Paris: Cornély, 1909), pp. 77 ff. 


27 See Gohin's Héroét, p. xvii (n. 26 above). 
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des amies. To be sure, there are far more vague references to his lady’s 
vertu than there are clearly identifiable Platonisms, so that it is likely 
that in most cases Pontus had no special design of illustrating the 


Greek doctrine. 
The clearest instance of Platonizing intent appears in the tripping 
Chant,?* whose form echoes the brisk confidence of its tone: 


Chaucun iugeant du dehors, 
Et le corps 
Et la belle face estime; 
Bien prisé-ie en vous ces deux: 
Mais ie veux 
Vous auoir en plus d’estime. 
Vostre gent coeur reuestu 
De vertu, 
Auecques grace louable, 
Maintien en douce beauté 
Arresté, 
Vous font personne admirable. 


The other examples of vertu?® or an equivalent term as a theme are 
not distinctively Platonistic, except that the contrast of physical with 


moral beauty finds expression in Sonnet LX: 


Il falloit dong ... 
... de vertu moins saintement orner 
Les chastes trets de ta beauté louable. 
Il falloit donq A la force admirable 
De ton esprit, moins de grace donner, 
Pour autre part le penser detourner, 
Qui te fait tant 4 mes desirs aimable. 


A corollary to the doctrine that invisible beauty is the truest de- 
velops historically from a passage in Phaedrus 250 which celebrates 
the pre-eminence of the Idea of Beauty over all the others: 

But of beauty I repeat again that we saw her there shining in company 
with the celestial forms; and coming to earth we find her here, too, shining in 
clearness through the clearest aperture of sense. For sight is the most piercing 
of our bodily senses; though not by that is wisdom seen; her loveliness would 
have been transporting if there had been a visible image of her, and the other 


28 Following XXXII. 
29 Sonnets XXVII, XLIX, LXIII, LXV, LXX, De chaste amour. 
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ideas, if they had visible counterparts, would be equally lovely. But this is 
the privilege of beauty, that being the loveliest she is also the most palpable 


to sight. 

Cicero, in De off. i. 15 and in De fin. ii. 52, refers to this passage; and 
it may well be from his work that his disciple Petrarch takes the idea 
in De sui ipsius et multarum ignorantia*® when he writes: 

....ad honestissimos cogitatus, et honesta desideria attolluntur, ita ut 

terrena iam sordeant, et conspecta uitia, ingens sui odium uirtus internis 
spectata oculis, formaque et tanquam honesti uisa facies, ut uult Plato, miros 
sapientiae, miros sui pariat amores. 
For Petrarch, then, it is virtue whose appearance in visible form would 
excite devotion; in this modification of Plato’s thought Pietro Bembo 
follows Petrarch in his Stanze,*! where he too ascribes to virta this 
exceptional power. Erasmus takes up the strictly Platonic theme in 
the Diluculum: 

Jam illud expende quod dicit Plato, Nihil esse pulchrius, nihil amabilius 
sapientiad: quae, si corporeis oculis cerni posset, incredibiles sui amores excitaret. 
Rabelais, in ii. 18, names Plato as the authority for Thaumaste’s ex- 
pression of the idea; but, considering Rabelais’s general dependence 
on intermediate sources for his humanistic knowledge, one must re- 
member that he uses Erasmus with great freedom, and consider it 
likely that the Diluculum and not the Phaedrus lies behind the cita- 
tion—unless, indeed, Rabelais had it from Cicero. 

The theme of Diotima’s discussion of love in the Symposium em- 
phasizes the conclusion that the highest love is an intellectual activity 
which attaches itself to unchanging beauty—argued to be moral 
beauty in individuals and the Idea of Beauty in the universe. The 
Phaedrus 256 confirms the doctrine: lovers who are possessed of philo- 
sophie principle spend their earthly life in happiness and harmony 
and return early to their stars. Platonists in Renaissance literature 
stressed the calm of a love so grounded—particularly in reaction 
against the emotional instability which underlies Petrarchism and 
receives most extravagant expression in the early Cinquecento. With 
the exception of De chaste amour, the first Erreurs amoureuses show 

2 P. 1051 ad fin. of the 1581 Basel edition. 

3 P. 181 of the Berno edition (see n. 23 above). 


x2 According to Plattard (L’'Cuvre de Rabelais (Paris: Champion, 1910], p. 187), 
Rabelais refers once to De finibus and not at all to De offciis. 
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virtually no trace of this aspect of Platonism. Mere expression of con- 
tent on the part of a lover is no index of Platonism; not the state but 
the cause of the state is the determinant. Sonnet XXX, for instance, 
presents a sustained praise of the love which now possesses the poet, 
but he is an admittedly self-blinded poet, and his love is slavery: 
Douce l’erreur, qui veut que ie me croye 
Contre le vray ... 
Le grand Romain, qui aima mieux s’occire, 
Que viure serf, ne craindroit pas d’eslire 
Sous si doux ioug si douce seruitude. 


In Sonnet XX XVIII Pontus thinks mournfully of the days past when 
he was happy in a love unavowed. In LI he rejoices in the fact that 
his lady has now accepted his services. An unavowed love, however, 
and the love of a cavalier servente for his mistress, may indeed be self- 
denying, but are not eo ipso Platonistic; and of Platonism there is 
here no affirmable trace. 


The first series of the Lrreurs amoureuses, then, presents an over- 
powering Tebaldean tone, with only one outstandingly Platonistic 
poem: De chaste amour, which represents the Héroét-Fontaine cur- 


rent in French poetic doctrine of the forties. Disgrace is an exercise 
in cosmological allusion within the genre of the disperata, may not 
be a love poem at all, and at best shows merely that Pontus had some 
acquaintance with neo-Platonistic terminology. He had probably not 
yet become sufficiently interested in Academic philosophy to plan the 
translation of Leo Hebraeus’ Dialogi di amore, which was to appear 
two years after the first Erreurs—or, at ail events, he kept this interest 
and his poetizing well apart. . 
Of poetic inspiration—of any genuine inner pressure to express an 
emotional state—it is hard now to recognize a trace in the collection, 
whose language is so completely that of innumerable poetasters in the 
Italianate tradition conscientiously illustrated in France by Maurice 
Seéve. Pontus de Tyard is to be sure the better craftsman of the two: 
he is more at ease because the procédés he uses are familiar and banal, 
while Scéve, under much the same influences historically, finds the 
French tongue recalcitrant to his efforts. These efforts, however, are 
loftier than Pontus’, for Scéve is at times struggling with lyric emo- 
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tion, with précieux analysis of the human soul gripped by that emo- 
tion, and with the limitations imposed by the laws both of versifica- 
tion and of syntax. The reader of the Délie must at times trust to 
intuition for his concept of Scéve’s meaning; Pontus de Tyard, with 
less to say, says it very well. 

In the matter of technical felicity Pontus resembles rather Joachim 
du Bellay in the Olive than Scéve; like Joachim he draws amply from 
the current of Italian poetry; like Joachim he adopts the modern son- 
net instead of the dixain; like Joachim he uses his medium for all its 
worth of rhythm and sonority; and like Joachim he avoids laying on 
that medium the burden of expressing intricate thought. His Plato- 
nism, like Du Bellay’s, is for the most part formal rather than felt and 
shows but little interest in the picturesque myths which so caught the 
fancy of Bembo and Héroét. It is a mildly philosophic rather than 
a poetic temper which platonizes in the first Erreurs amoureuses. 
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THE PURCHASING OF ENGLISH BOOKS IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 1790-1800 


WILLIAM REITZEL 


I 


N A certain sense this article is a reassertion of the obvious. It 
| derives by contrast from a recent paper by Dr. Howard Mumford 
Jones on “The importation of French books in Philadelphia, 
1750-1800.” There is no intention of questioning the detailed impact 
of French culture. But there is a danger that such precise arrays of 
fact may lead to a false view of the whole pattern of American cultural 
life by emphasizing small and precise factors at the expense of large 
and necessarily vague ones. Just because our minds are naturally im- 
pressed by arrangements of evidence that lead to a little conclusion, it 
is valuable to restate with similar evidence the large conclusion. 

In this instance, what is obvious about American culture of the 
eighteenth century is that it is a steady, resolute, instinctive reproduc- 
tion of contemporary English culture. Any French influence that can 
be pointed out is the product of particular accidents of interest, of spe- 
cial personalities, and of the riding of hobby-horses; and at no time 
will it ever bear weighing against the solid and continuous influence 
of England. In a way this generalization is so fundamental that it has 
not often seemed necessary to state it in so many words. It has been 
one of those notions that the mind uses as an inevitable background 
for historical thinking at all, and as such it has rarely been formulated. 

I have recently been given the opportunity of studying the records 
of the Philadelphia Library Company,’ and this study has resulted in 
such a profound sense of the close correlation between English and 
American culture in the eighteenth century that it seemed well worth 
while to present the activities of this library as a concrete instance of 


1 MP, XXXII (November, 1934), 157-77. 


2 With the kind permission of Mr. A. K. Gray, the librarian. The essential records are 
the Minute books of the directors, and the Manuscript Catalogues, prepared in 1803 and 
listing all the books secured by the library from its incorporation in 1731 to the end of the 
eighteenth century. 
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the grounds on which the comparative importance of French and 
English influences ought to be judged. 

The whole question of the comparative influence of these two cul- 
tures is a very complicated one. In its essentials European culture of 
the eighteenth century was so uniform, so marked by an easy exchange 
of ideas, that it is often a waste of time to try to distinguish between 
the French and the English as carriers of any particular set of ideas. 
It is only by considering records such as those used here that one is 
in a position to see that, although any given set of opinions might 
have come by either the French or the English routes, the English was 
the one naturally followed. 

I have limited my use of the Minute books to the years between 1790 
and 1800. The earlier records are those of a committee primarily en- 
gaged in building up a library from nothing, and the results of their 
work can be adequately summarized from the Manuscript Catalogues. 
By 1790, however, there was considerable intellectual stir in Philadel- 
phia as a consequence of local political feeling and of the pull and 
counterpull of the French Revolution and of the English tradition. 
Incidentally, these ten years were years when French influence took 
the specific form of political propaganda, and such evidence as can 
be found of a corresponding English influence has additional value. 
For that clash of opinion we now loosely catalogue as federalist and 
democratic was capable of statement in terms of French and British 
influence; and, in fact, it was so stated in contemporary newspapers, 
pamphlets, and public speeches. The manner in which a single body 
of book-buyers found their way through this confusion of terms, ideas, 
feelings, and political interests is bound to be illuminating. 

The kind of judgment made by the Library Company of Philadel- 
phia can be roughly stated in this form: (1) they sought a solid bed- 
rock of general culture from London; (2) aside from these general 
items, some of their imports after 1790 show the political and social 
opinions of the buyers. 

The Manuscript Catalogues give a good picture of the library of 
eighteenth-century English culture that the committee had built up. 
The collection was the work of a compact social group that had or- 
ganized itself into a private body consisting of shareholders and a di- 
recting committee. They constituted the respectable elements of the 
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city: the merchants, who worked with credit in the London market; 
the lawyers, who were trained in the tradition of English law; profes- 
sional men, doctors, clerics, teachers, scientists, and gentlemen of com- 
parative leisure—all of whom moved by birth and habit in a broad 
stream of Anglo-American culture. The books they collected for their 
own use were a reflection of two forces: (1) what the committee, act- 
ing though London agents, thought proper to a representative work- 
ing library; and (2) the tastes, or more simply, the immediate wishes 
of private shareholders.* 

Naturally, these distinctions are not shown by the Catalogues. 
They simply record the purchases or gifts of sixty years. The forces 
that gave the library its character show themselves in the Minute 
books. A survey of the Catalogue makes it plain that the committee 
had no intention of establishing a library of French books, or even of 
following representative French taste of the eighteenth century. The 
French items were apparently secured at random; there is no con- 
sistent buying as is the case with the English list. The Minute books 
show, in support of this statement, that many of the French works 
came by gift from booksellers like Moreau de St. Mery, or from dis- 
tinguished visitors like C. F. Volney and Talleyrand-Perigord.* 

The following list is a fair sample of what the library offered its 
members as representative of French culture. 

Boileau’s Works 

Bruyere’s Works 

Fenelon’s Demonstration 
Adventures of Telemachus, by J. Hawkesworth 
Fontanelle’s History of Oracles 
Dialogues of the Dead 
Helvetius’ De l’Esprit 
Hooper’s translation of Helvetius on Man 


? The Company purchased in London until the Revolutionary War. Benjamin Frank- 
lin was for a time one of its agents; and there were disputes about the degree to which 
he allowed his public buying to be affected by his private tastes. When the war closed this 
channel, the committee tried Dublin; but they seem to have found this unsatisfactory, for 
the moment the war was over they returned without delay to London. 


‘ Such gifts, of course, represent nothing but the tastes or the private purposes of the 
donors. Talleyrand presents one of his own reports to the National Assembly (Minute 
books, IV, 3). Volney gives volumes of oriental studies, the poems of J. B. Rousseau, and 
an attack on Edmund Burke (ibid., p. 53). And Moreau apparently sought business from 
the directors, and at the same time slipped in a pamphlet or two against English propa- 
Sandists (ibid., p. 60). 
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Marmontel’s Tales 
Belisarius 

Moliére’s Works 

Lettres Persanes 

Pascal’s Thoughts 

Voltaire’s General History of Europe 

Age of Lewis 14th 

(Euvres de Voltaire compléttes [30 vols.] 
In addition, special points of social or political interest are represented 
only slightly, and then without plan, by such scattered items as 

Mirabeau’s Speeches in the National Assembly 

Letters from Paris in 1791 

Pamphlets on the State of France in 1794 
I have omitted from this list all works of travel, practical science, etc., 
because the library, with its membership of professional men, bought 
widely in these fields without reference to language. The orders to 
their English agents always contained a large proportion of such 
items. Such works had then, as now, the character of being indifferent 
to the bounds of national cultures.® 

It is when the English purchases for the same period are set against 
the French that the tremendously superior pull of England can be 
felt. There is a more coherent effort to follow the course of English 
culture. Of course, it could not have been so difficult for a committee 
to decide what constituted a well-rounded English library as to judge 
what would make a correspondingly complete French one. But if one 
applies the very simple test of looking only for those works whose per- 
manent effect on men’s minds can now be estimated, the thorough- 
ness of the English list is surprising when compared with the casual 
indifference that marks the French. The following items, compiled 
from the Manuscript Catalogues, need no further comment. 

Locke on Human Understanding 

Collection of pieces by Locke 

Essay on Civil Government 

Newton’s Principles of Natural Philosophy 

Sidney on Government 

Bolingbroke’s Patriot King 

Blackstone’s Analysis 


5If the full order reproduced on pp. 165-66 is examined, the nature of the items 
omitted can be seen. 
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Butler’s Analogy and Sermons 

Hume’s Essays and History of England 

Gibbon’s History [abridged] 

Miscellaneous Works of Edward Gibbon 

Epistles of Phalaris 

Smollett’s History of England 

Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful 

Home’s Elements of Criticism 

Essays on Philosophical Subjects, by the late Dr. A. Smith 

Steuart’s Political Economy 

Works of Edmund Burke 

Natural History of Selborne 

Mackintosh in Defense of the French Revolution 

Paine’s Rights of Man 

Political pamphlets: Burke, D’Ivernois, Playfair, Brand, ete. [all the work 
of antirevolutionary writers] 

Pope’s Works 

Swift’s Works 

Gay’s Fables 

Dodsley’s Collection of Poems 

Lord Chesterfield’s Letters 

Works of Samuel Johnson 

Idler, Lives of Poets, Prince of Abyssinia 

Johnson’s Shakespeare 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson 

Boswell’s Account of Corsica 

Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting 

The Castle of Otranto 

Works of Hogarth 

Goldsmith’s Deserted Village and Traveller 

Ossian’s Poems, by Macpherson 

Fielding’s Miscellanies 

Gray’s Poems 

Burn’s Poems 

Wharton’s English Poetry 


And these periodicals: 
The British Critic 
The Monthly Review 
The European Magazine 
The Critical Review 
The Annual Register 
The London Magazine 
The Gentleman’s Magazine 
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This list makes no pretense at completeness. It is simply meant to 
show that even a casual search of the Catalogues reveals that the 
library contained by 1800 a collection representing a wide range of 
eighteenth-century English culture. This list will be added to by 
what follows, and some less general conclusions can then be drawn 
about Philadelphia tastes; but these smaller points must be seen 
against the broad and solid British background of this initial list. 


Il 

The next step is to study in more detail the purchases of the decade 
1790-1800. This requires a brief description of the social and political 
interests of the period. The general situation is clear enough. A con- 
flict that had long marked American life came to a head in its political 
form shortly after 1790. This was the inevitable clash between the in- 
terests and needs of those areas and groups that rested upon an agra- 
rian economy and those that rested upon a mercantile economy. It is 
now pretty well understood that these two major groups expressed 
their disagreements and their contradictory judgments of events in a 
confusing variety of catchwords, French or British, democratic or 
federal, atheist or Christian, radical or conservative, Jacobin or anti- 
Jacobin. As counters in argument these came roughly to the same 
thing. It is important to fix the position of the Library Company 
among these confusions, for this is essential to any discussion of its 
cultural interests. 

Any effort to generalize about culture involves as exact a descrip- 
tion as possible of the group whose tastes are being examined. The 
weakness of generalizing from book lists, advertisements, etc., is the 
difficulty of knowing what set of interests is concerned.® Luckily, in 
the present instance, it is possible to be more than usually precise. The 
Library Company of Philadelphia was formed and perpetuated by 
men who represented the established mercantile and professional class 
of an urban American center. In social terms this implied a settled 
respectability of wealth and influence, a traditional sense of commu- 


¢ Incidentally, this same logical weakness shows itself in the exhibitions of furniture, 
pictures, objets d'art, etc., provided by museums. There is no way of estimating how far the 
object shown is simply a record of the social position, artistic ignorance, or private tastes 
of its various owners, and how far it is an object for aesthetic contemplation. The his- 
torical, social, and aesthetic aspects are casually rolled together and the poor spectator 
is left with no guide beyond his imagination. Yet the separate consideration of these 
various factors is essential to making a critical judgment about the object. Cf. Le Cor- 
busier, L’ Art decoratif d’aujourd’hui (Paris, 1925), pp. 18-22. 
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nity with English culture, and a close practical contact with English 
life. 

Naturally this group does not express itself completely in a thing 
like a library. The professional broad-mindedness of a committee is 
at work, private members are sending in requests for special pur- 
chases, and gifts are given: all these produce moments of noncon- 
formity. But the general interests of this particular set of men become 
clear enough as we go through their Minute books. 

During the period under consideration the London agents of the 
Company were Messrs. Joseph Woods and William Dillwyn of Bil- 
lingsgate. To them the committee forwarded lists of books twice a 
year. There is no indication of how these lists were prepared or from 
what sources, but the letters preserved in the minutes show that they 
were often inaccurate and difficult for the agents to follow. Titles 
were wrongly given, or items were put down that had not yet been 
published. The agents were allowed to use their discretion in sub- 
stituting volumes that they thought interesting or important for those 
they could not secure. 

One of the fundamental interests of the committee was to keep up 
to date in books of travel, topography, practical science, antiquarian 
research, etc. With the exception of one order, which I will quote in 
its entirety, I have uniformly omitted such items. But there is no 
doubt that these were the staple diet sought for by the buyers. With- 
out understanding this fact, the judgment shown by the committee 
will seem unusually critical and as if they were buying primarily with 
their eyes on posterity. 

Take a full order to begin with—that of June 7, 1798.7 

.... After procuring the regular periodical publications and such recent 
works as are in estimation, you will be pleased to attend to the annexed list.— 
Should the balance be inadequate to commanding the whole, you will select 
the most important. 


Tissot’s Works 

Monthly Magazine—another copy—and both continued 

Vitruvius Britannicus—3rd, 4th, and 5th volumes 

Caracci’s designs, by Chamberlain 

Massillon’s sermons, selected and translated by Wm. Dickson 

Lectures showing the several sources of that pleasure which the human mind 
derives from poetry, by the Rev. Wm. Hurdin 

The Meteorologist’s Assistant in keeping a diary of the Weather 


7 Minute books, IV, 92. 
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Remarks on Dri!l Husbandry, by Sir David Dalrymple 

Andrew’s continuation of the history of England by Henry 

Proceedings of the Association for promoting the discovery of the interior 
parts of Africa. Vol. 2d 

Miller’s exposition of the several systems of Linnaeus 

Vinega’s history of California 

Treatise on the eye, ear, and the brain, by A. Monroe 

Transactions of the Adelphi Society 

Essay on naval tactics 

Supplement to Sir George Staunton’s British Embassy 

Crespel’s travels in North America 

Account of Portugal as it appeared to Dumourier 

Ariosto’s Satires 

Carnaro on Sober Life 

The Military Instructor 

The Philanthrope 

Muller on attack and defense; or, Muller on Fortification—title not known 

Jones’s oration on the resignation of George Washington 

Letters of Madame du Montier 

Essay on an analytical course of study by Mr. Florian 

Annalis du Chemie 

The history of the trial of Warren Hastings 

Liddel’s Seaman’s new vade mecum 

Hewit’s history of South Carolina 

A narrative of the proceedings on board the fleet, under Admiral Jarvis .... 

Review of the proceedings at Paris... . including an exact and particular 
account of the memorable events on the 20th of June.... 

St. Evremond to Waller 

Spectator—a new edition 

Bartholett’s elements of the art of dyeing wool, etc. 

Florian’s new tales 

Route to India overland 

Linglefield on the orbit of comets 

Philip’s history of inland navigation 

Survey of the Russian empire 

Walter’s tables of insurance 

Martyn’s Letters on the elements of Botany 

Ruspini on Teeth 

Dirom’s plan for the defense of Great Britain and Ireland 


Again, as part of the general introduction to the method of selecting 
books, the following letter throws light on the principles used in select- 
ing titles. This is from the agents to the committee, and the commit- 
tee records its full agreement with the sentiments expressed as follows: 


Lonpon, 31 March, 17% 


.... In making provision for a number of minds we allow there may be 
as much difficulty as in catering for the bodies that belong to them. In both 
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cases the truth of the old adage may be perceived—“De Gustibus non dis- 
putandum est.” A vitiated taste is not to be gratified, nor what would injure 
the Constitution to be admitted. Our aim is to assist you in setting before 
your Company wholesome and well-dressed dishes, among which everyone 
may consult his own taste, and indulge his appetite with moderation and 
profit. In Politics it may be said with peculiar propriety, that “One Man’s 
meat is another Man’s poison.’’® 


An earlier letter, also from the agents, shows what they meant by 
“a vitiated taste,” for Woods writes: 

Bell’s British Theatre is not yet completed. It will probably consist of 
110 or 120 Numbers at 1/6 each (the best Edition). The collection is volumi- 
nous and indiscriminate. Neither Mr. Dillwyn nor myself have ever examined 
it, and we, therefore, cannot say much in favour of its moral tendency.® 


The committee let Bell severely alone until June 5, 1795, when they 
added a note to their order of that date, saying, “And we are, reluc- 
tantly, compelled to add ‘Bell’s British Theatre.’ ’° Apparently pres- 
sure of desire among private members had grown strong enough in two 
years to override the good understanding that existed between the 
committee and the agents. 

There is evidence, amusing even if slight, that the committee did 
not always provide adequate fare for its more frivolous shareholders. 
The directors produced solid volumes, but the readers wore out what 
books they chose. Ruspini on teeth was never replaced as far as I can 
find, but on May 16, 1796, the committee had to reorder “because 
worn-out, unfit for use, or lost... .’’: Camilla, by Miss Burney and 
Nature and art, by Mrs. Inchbald."! And, on June 1, 1797, they re- 
quest for replacement ‘The Works of Richardson complete.’? Most 
instructive of all is a note to the binding committee on April 3, 1800. 

The binding committee is to dispose of the following books as too much 
defaced and injured for further use: 


The Vicar of Wakefield Dryden 

Roderick Random Tales of the Castle 
Pamela Castle of Otranto 
Clarissa Harlowe Congreve 

Grandison Sandford and Merton"™ 
Pope 


5 Ibid., p. 4. 

* Ibid., III, 333. Letter dated London, March 13, 1793. 

10 Tbid., IV, 33. 12 Ibid., p. 72. 
4 Ibid., p. 52. 13 Jbid., p. 115. 
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But now, to return to the intentions of the committee. If we make 
a running summary of their dealings with Messrs. Dillwyn and Woods, 
we find them following several interesting and provocative lines. 

They pursue in wide circles all the cultural interests of the English 


eighteenth century. 
Dr. Burney’s History of Music, 3rd and 4th vols. 
Goldsmith’s Poetical Works"* 
Chalmer’s Collections 
Philosophical Ideas of the Knowledge of Our Nature, 2 vols." 
Hartley on the Mind 
Orrery’s Life of Swift.'* 
Malone’s edition of Shakespeare 
Castle of Otranto 
Tales of the Castle 
Complete set of Swift’s Works 
Complete collection of Sir Joshua Reynold’s Discourses 
Percy’s collection of ancient poetry” 
All the works and translations of Alexander Pope 
The works of the British Poets, 13 vols. octavo. By Robert Anderson 
Man as he is—and Man as he is not, by Erskine.” 
All the works of Miss Burney, except Camilla 
All the works of Mrs. Inchbald, except Nature and Art 


“She has written moral and instructing Tales for children,” the com- 
mittee is pleased to add to this item, confusing her probably with 


Hannah More. 

Caleb Williams, by Godwin." 

As a second line the committee is collecting works illustrating Eng- 
lish political thought. They seem to be guided in their choice of titles 
by two principles: to get a full and fair record of all shades of English 
opinion whether radical or conservative; but more particularly, to 


14 Tbid., III, 211. Order of May 10, 1790. 

18 Tbid., IV, 13. Order of November 28, 1794. 16 Ibid., p. 33. Order of June 5, 1795. 

17 Ibid., p. 42. Order of November 14, 1795. This order seems to have introduced The 
Castle of Otranto and Tales of the castle, worn out by 1800. 

18 Jbid., p. 52. Order of May 16, 1796. I cannot say where they got the last item on this 
list. The author is, of course, Robert Bage (1728-1801), and the second title should be 
Hermsprong, or man as he is not. The first novel, Man as he is, was published in 1792; the 
second, in 1796—an example, by the way, of how rapidly literary news reached Phila- 
delphia. 

19 Minute books, p. 71. Order of June 1, 1797. The Godwin item was the result of 4 
suggestion from Woods, who had written on September i3, 1796, that he could not hear 
of Godwin's history of the abuses of the penal laws, which had been asked for, but that 
“Perhaps ‘the history of Caleb Wilkins,’ which is a kind of novel,’’ would do. Cf. ibid., 
p. 59. 
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gather the current English antagonism to revolutionary thought and 
activity in France. This second principle derives naturally from their 
own position in politics. 

A list of significant orders will illustrate these two points. 


Burke’s Reflections 

A Collection of Answers to Burke,” 

Godwin’s Enquiry Concerning Political Justice”! 

A complete set of the works of Edmund Burke 

Life of Charles James Fox” 

Brown’s Essay on the Natural Equality of Man 

Dunbar’s Essay on the History of Man in rude and uncivilized Ages* 

France, a Warning to Great Britain, by A. Young” 

Madame Roland’s appeal to impartial posterity—English edition 

Dumouriez’s view of the future situation of France 

D’Ivernois’ French Revolution at Geneva 

Woolstonecraft’s view of the French Revolution 

Two or three of the best written pamphlets on the Prince of Wales’s Debts** 

A residence in France, described in Letters from an English Lady 

General and Alphabetical List ....of the persons who have been exe- 
cuted in France... . 

Collection of State Papers relative to the war against France—“we have 
the two first volumes’’* 


These lists could well be extended, but enough has been quoted to 
show the essential nature of the Library Company’s dealings with 
London. An examination of the Minute books beyond this period 
would reveal but little more. For one thing, a group of publishers and 
booksellers in Philadelphia were taking advantage of the current in- 
terest in English political writing against the French Revolution, and 
the committee would buy to at least part of its taste from local deal- 
ers.2”7 These men tried to interest the Library Company in their wares 
by making occasional gifts. 


20 Tbid., III, 257. Invoice of February 17, 1791. 

2 Ibid., p. 348. Order of December 10, 1793. 

2 Ibid., IV, 6. Order of March, 1794. 

23 Ibid., p. 13. Order of November 28, 1794. 

24 Tbid., p. 23. Order of June 5, 1795. By May, 1796, this volume was either worn out 
or lost and was reordered. 

% Ibid., p. 52. Order of May 16, 1796. 2 Ibid., p. 71. Order of June 1, 1797. 

27 In this connection note the activities of Humphreys, Omrod, Davies, and J. Cruik- 
shank, and most particularly William Cobbett. The last of these men had by 1797 a 
well-organized connection with John Wright of London, with whom was associated John 
Gifford, editor of the Anti-Jacobin review. Cobbett reprinted such works as were called to 
- —— and in return his own antirevolutionary pamphlets were promptly reprinted 
n London. 
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Certain restrained inferences can be drawn from this material. We 
have here a group of men covering three generations of Philadelphia 
life. We can describe their social positions, their political and social 
judgments, and their cultural interests with a degree of precision that 
is not usually possible in such matters. The library they formed for 
themselves and in the light of their interests as a coherent social group 
can be used as a basis for generalizations about cultural influences with 
more assurance than can any of the evidence obtainable about French 
culture.2* The minds and the feelings of the members of the Library 
Company were the natural product of deep convictions resulting from 
training, from habit of mind, and from the materials of thought that 
they, along with eighteenth-century Englishmen of the same class, 


28 Generally speaking, evidence of the sort presented by Dr. Jones is weak in one vital 
respect. Advertisements represent what booksellers hope to sell and not what readers 
actually buy. The records of a library, on the other hand, represent what a body of men 
has purchased for reasons that seemed very good to themselves. The latter kind of evi- 
dence is obviously the more valid. Furthermore, from the records used in this paper, 
cultural interests can be seen along with social and other interests, and thus a reasonably 
secure basis for making a critical judgment is reached. 

Not only is this true, but there is an example in Dr. Jones's article of the dangers that 
wait on anyone who uses booksellers’ lists without a complete knowledge of their immedi- 
ate significance. Writing with reference to an advertisement published by Cobbett 
(Porcupine’s gazette, May 31 and June 19, 1798), Dr. Jones expresses his amazement: 
“‘Even more remarkable is the ‘very extensive library’ of French books, the list of which 
occupies two whole columns... . and which William Cobbett has for sale. This includes 
some 250 titles .... comprises every possible subject. Obviously, whatever the source 
of booklists such as these, the citizen of Philadelphia . . . . did not lack for reading matter 
in French.’’ Everything depends on ‘‘the source’’; and, in this case, the history of the 
source shows very clearly the pitfalls of drawing inferences from such evidence. 

In 1794, Moreau de St. Mery arrived in Philadelphia and opened a bookshop. His 
establishment became a center for emigrés both from France and from the French West 
Indies. He even, from October 15, 1795, to March 14, 1796, published a newspaper in 
French for these emigrés. His business, however, did not prosper and in the end he grew 
very hard pressed for money. 

Cobbett had, early in his career, translated one of Moreau’'s works for him, Descrip- 
tion ... de Visle Saint-Domingue (Philadelphia, 1796); and further knew him during his 
entire stay in Philadelphia. For Cobbett got his start in life as a teacher of English among 
the emigrés of Wilmington and Philadelphia. If the dates of Cobbett'’s advertisements are 
compared with Moreau's diary, the source of Cobbett’s ‘‘very extensive library’’ becomes 
plain enough. In the spring of 1798 Moreau was closing out his business and attempting 
to realize ready cash for his return to France. Bache, in the General advertizer for July 2 
and days following advertises the sale of Moreau’s stock and fixtures together ‘‘with several 
works of his own library.’’ On July 14 he secured a passport and by the end of August he 
sailed from Newcastle, Delaware. (Cf. Moreau de St. Mery, Voyage aux Etats-Unis de 
U Amerique, 1793-1798, ed. S. L. Mims [New Haven, 1913].) Cobbett was trying to sell 
Moreau's stock privately before it was put up for public sale. The list is far from indicating 
the receptivity of Philadelphians to French culture. It seems, instead, to represent either 
what Philadelphians did not buy in the course of some four years or what a Frenchman 
had got together for his own private uses. 
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drew from a common well. Their library, in consequence, is based on 
a very solid foundation of what is now recognized as conventional 
English reading in literature, science, philosophy, politics, and social 
speculation. It would, one believes, resemble a library formed in Eng- 
land during the same period on similar principles; not, of course, that 
such an identification can be more than theoretical. Even in the field 
of literature, where one would expect the greatest divergence because 
of the working of private tastes, there is remarkable uniformity. The 
volumes that are read to pieces are exactly the ones admired by the 
ordinary English contemporaries of these Philadelphians. If in 1800 
the Library Company had to replace the works of Samuel Richardson, 
after 1800, in England, Jane Austen was still admiring him with an 
intensity that was modified only by the sprightiiness with which it 
was stated. 

This close correspondence is all the more significant if compared 
with the rather formal, broad-minded professional bow made to 
French culture of the same time. After admitting all the difficulties 
of judging accurately the cultural works of a foreign nation, as well as 
the practical difficulties of purchasing such works, there still remains 
a degree of difference so wide that it ought never to be forgotten. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
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THREE POEMS ATTRIBUTED TO BYRON 


GEORGE HARWELL 


ERHAPS there is no apocrypha in English literature so vast as 
that which has grown up about Lord Byron. The first editors 
were faced with the task of differentiating the genuine from the 
spurious in those pieces bearing his name—an obligation which they 
could not always discharge perfectly. Recently, however, I have come 
upon three poems ascribed to him which carry some evidence of being 
authentic and which do not appear to be in any of the standard edi- 
tions of his work.! Their omission may be due to one of two circum- 
stances: either they have been considered and rejected by editors for 
reasons not apparent to me or they have somehow escaped the host 
of Byron students who have ransacked the archives. Since, however, 
careful examination has failed to disclose any hint of their being for- 
geries, I submit them for consideration.” 
Probably the best is “Calvary,”’ which appeared in Murray’s 
magazine for May, 1887.° It is signed ‘Byron,’ is dated April 18, 


1In the Duke University Library are seven massive volumes filled with excerpts per- 
taining to Byron, among which are the poems under discussion. The set was purchased 
from Elkin Matthews, Ltd., of London, in January, 1930. The first volume bears the title 
Articles on Lord Byron; the others are labeled Criticisms on Byron. None of them has any 
illuminating data on their history, but the nature of the compilation suggests simply that 
some diligent Byron enthusiast of the last century clipped from contemporaneous periodi- 
cals all references to the poet that he encountered. 

Facts on the diverse articles are also frequently insufficient or wholly lacking, but by 
various means I have been able to discover the source and date of the majority. As might 
be expected, the greater part consists of reviews of either Byron’s own works or of those 
written about him by his associates. There are several apparently unknown items, articles 
that are not listed by Mr. S. C. Chew in his comprehensive study of Byroniana, Byron in 
England, or by Coleridge and Prothero in their definitive edition of Byron, or by any of 
the biographers of Byron. Some few of these articles contain highly piquant statements 
relating to incidents in the poet's life. 

21 am obliged to Professor S. C. Chew and to Lord Ernle for their perusal of the verses 
and for their enlightening comments. Neither felt able to speak authoritatively on the 
genuineness of the poems, although both were interested in the case for them. Professor 
Chew was more impressed with the first one while Lord Ernle was less hesitant about the 
other two. 

*I, 577-78. In his edition of Byron, Coleridge includes several efforts that he dis- 
covered in Murray's gazine for J y, February, and March of this very year. Did 
he see this particular poem and omit it from his volume because he had external proof 
that the lines were not really Byron’s, or did it simply slip his notice? Lord Ernle regards 
the poem as possibly Byron's own work but is inclined to believe that Coleridge did see 
it and definitely rejected it. 

{Mopern Puttotocy, November, 1937] 173 
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1814, and is “published by permission of Lord Wentworth.’’* The 
verses are in Byron’s best declamatory manner and might well have 
been lifted from one of the oriental tales that were raising him to the 
heights of popularity at this date or from the Hebrew melodies, with 
the tone and subject of which they are in keeping.’ A reasonable sup- 
position is that the lines were composed for this latter group but were 
for some reason withheld—possibly because of the vehemence of their 


anti-Semitic sentiment. 
The hour is come of darkness and of dread 
That makes Earth shudder to receive the dead, 
When the first Martyr to His offered Creed, 
The Man of Heaven, the Son of God must bleed. 
The hour is come of Salem’s giant sin, 
The doom is fixed; the bloody rites begin. 
Hear the loud cries on Sion’s lofty place, 
From struggling crowds of Israel’s swarthy race; 
Stamped on each brow an idiot hatred stood, 
In every eye an eagerness of blood. 
Each scornful lip betrayed its wayward thirst 
Of ill, and cursing Him became accurst. 
Scourged, scorned, unloved, a name for every race 
To spit upon, the chosen of disgrace. 
A people nationless, whom every land 
Receives to punish and preserves to brand. 
Yet still enduring all—and all in vain, 
The doomed inheritors of scorn and pain. 
Untaught of sufferance, unreclaimed from ill, 
Hating and hated, stubborn Israel still. 


The second composition, bearing no title, is included in an article, 
“Authentic particulars of Lord Byron’s habits at Venice,” published 
in the Bon ton magazine in May, 1821.° The article is from an un- 
named contributor, who describes the exile’s daily routine in Venice. 
The writer remarks that the verses were composed extempore by 


‘ This Lord Wentworth must have been the second son of Ada, the poet’s daughter by 
Lady Byron. He succeeded his brother as Lord Wentworth in 1862 and his father in 1893 
as the second Earl of Lovelace, the author of Astarte. 

5 Cf. especially the last stanza of ‘‘Oh! Weep for those.” 

6 Subtitle: The fashionable critic, I, 52-54. Of this date no magazine is recorded unde 
this name in any of the better-known serial checklists or in the catalogue of the Con- 
gressional Library files. In Criticisms on Byron, nevertheless, there are several title-pag® 
bearing the name—a fact which seems conclusive evidence that such was the title of 4 
periodical. The excerpts are from issues of May and June, 1821. 
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_ Lord Byron “while he adjusted his hat” and “evidently allude to a 
certain delicate subject.’”’ Knowing Byron’s character as we do, it 
seems likely that, since the lines were published while he was alive, 
he would have lost little time in repudiating them had they not been 
really his. They are in his characteristic vein of regretting lost love, 
and their sentiment, like that of most of his love poetry, is so general 
that they may be linked with any one of a dozen women but in reality 
were probably invented without thought of any particular one. 
Thy love once made me think 
That worlds could never part 
The link—the magic link— 
Which held me to thy heart. 
But, like the dream that gives 
The day-light to the blind, 
’Tis gone—and Oh! it leaves 
Deep—deep regret behind. 

The third poem antedates the other two in its alleged time of com- 
position and is in a more doggerel manner. Of the three it appears the 
least likely to be authentic, but it is to be borne in mind that the 
youthful Byron would have relished exactly this sort of exhibition and 
would have treated the subject with all the schoolboy pomposity that 
marks it. It is in the New monthly magazine for August, 1835, under 
the title ““The Edinburgh ladies’ petition to Dr. Moyes, with Lord 
Byron’s reply.”’? The “Ladies’ petition” is doubtless a product of the 
magazine’s staff, written to prepare a setting for Byron’s “Reply.” 
It is twenty-five nonchalantly rhymed couplets, representing a versi- 
fied request to one Dr. Moyes, who seems to have expatiated on every 
subject but that one most vital to the ladies, namely, the ‘Natural 
history of love.” The ‘‘Petition” concludes: 

Teach us all the enchanting arts 

Of winning and of keeping hearts. 
Teach us, dear Doctor, if you can, 
To humble that proud creature man. 

Lord Byron’s “Reply” is prefaced by a statement said to be his 
own words in reference to the “‘Ladies’ petition”’: 

This petition, a sprightly little poem, was put into my hands by a lady for 
whom I entertain a very great respect, accompanied by a wish that I would 

XLIV, 420-24. 
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reply in the Doctor’s name. Though by no means adequate to the task, I 
have endeavoured, in the following lines, to give such answers to the questions 
as my own trifling experience suggested, more from my dislike to refuse any 
request of a female than the most distant hope of affording a perspicuous or 
satisfactory solution of the different queries—March, 1807.8 


His answer, comprising one hundred and four rhymed couplets, is in 
the same tone of facetiousness as the ‘‘Petition.” A sort of prologue 
reviews the degenerate state of modern knowledge, ample witness of 
which is the fact that he should undertake to expound that mysterious 
theme, the ‘‘Natural history of love.” He then proceeds to examine 
the phenomenon of love, beginning with a typically frank note: 


That love exists—sure none can doubt it; 
Indeed, where should we be without it? 


The origin of Love is outiined and the universality of his domain is 
shown. All living creatures are subject to his will: 


In water, e’en the very fishes 

Are periodically vicious. 

This truth requires no great rehearsal, 
That Love indeed is universal, 

From things with animation rife 

To things of vegetable life. 

Shells and their inmates also feel it, 
There’s not an oyster can conceal it; 
The loves of plants are all the fashion, 
And cabbage feels the tender passion. 


It is only natural, then, that ladies’ hearts should “so readily admit 


Love’s darts.”’ 

After answering as best he can the specific questions of the petition, 
he admits defeat when called on to instruct maidens in conquering 
men. 

But how to tame the other sex 

Would any saint or sage perplex. 
Ladies! I think you can’t complain, 
You hold a wide extensive reign; 

First learn to rule yourselves, and then, 
Perhaps, you’ll quite subdue the men. 


* The young lady here was very likely Miss Elizabeth Pigot. 
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And he tactfully concludes with a wish for their success: 

To make my deities propitious, 

I'll wish what each in secret wishes; 

Though much I fear that e’en veracity 

Can ne’er atone for such audacity. 

“May each amongst you find a mate 

Content at home in peace to wait; 

Grateful for each connubial blessing, 

And quite enough in spouse possessing; 

A cheerful, constant, kind, and free one— 

But Heaven forbid that J should be one!”’ 

Byron was just past his nineteenth birthday when—and if—he 
wrote this. The facility of the verse and the rather mature wit of the 
sentiments are entirely compatible with the powers exemplified in the 
acknowledged Hours of idleness, published within four months of the 
date cited for this bit of waggery. For poems analogous in treatment 
and subject see particularly the first two pieces entitled “To a lady,” 
and also “To woman,” “Thoughts suggested by a college examina- 
tion,” and “Reply to some verses of J. M. B. Pigot, Esq., on the 
cruelty of his mistress.” Two quatrains known to be his, “On being 
asked what was the ‘Origin of love,’ ’”’ were first published in 1814. 
But it is just possible that they were written at the same period as 
the foregoing and owe their conception to the same incident—that is, 
the request of a young lady that he elucidate the perennial mysteries 
of love. If this be so, it is not a solitary instance in which Byron wrote 
two poems on the same theme: compare “By the rivers of Babylon” 
and “In the valley of waters,’ the second being nothing more than 
a variant of the first. 
UNIVERSITY 
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DISCUSSION 


NEW ATTRIBUTIONS TO POPE 
To the Editor of MopERN PHILOLOGY 
Sir: 

The ingenious, if misleading, review article, entitled “(New attributions to 
Pope,” by Professor A. E. Case, in your February issue cannot, in the inter- 
ests of Pope scholarship, be passed over in silence. May I therefore, as the 
editor of the work criticized, Pope’s own miscellany, be allowed the courtesy 
of your columns for a brief general comment and some illustrative correction 
of detail? 

In the course of the arguments for Pope’s authorship of a number of anony- 
mous poems which he himself inserted in his 1717 miscellany, Poems on several 
occasions, I naturally put forward every kind of relevant evidence available; 
and this evidence inevitably included the witness furnished by parallel pas- 
sages in his acknowledged works—for Pope is perhaps unique among poets in 
the extent to which he repeated himself both in thought and phrase. Mr. 
Case, however, devoted the greater part of his nine-page review to a discus- 
sion of a relatively small number of these parallel passages; and, although he 
casually remarks somewhere that I do not confine myself to the argument from 
parallels, he has in effect completely ignored the rest of the evidence I adduced. 
By such means, and by choosing the less striking parallels, one from this case 
and one from that, and considering them in isolation, he has presented to the 
unsuspecting reader a gross caricature of the arguments for Pope’s authorship 
of the various poems—arguments which many students of the poet and the 
period, including scholars of international repute, have found, in the great 
majority of cases entirely convincing, and in the others only a little less so. 

Two or three examples of Mr. Case’s methods may be cited. Of the very 
first parallel which he discusses, namely, the locution “Smit with... .” 
(which begins the line, “Smit with thy lays, we join’d the Sylvan throng” in 
an anonymous panegyric of Pope), he says—twice over, indeed—that the 
phrase “is obviously an echo of Milton’s ‘Smit with the love of sacred song’ 
(PL, III, 29),” and “not of Pope”; and so dismisses it as evidence. Later, 
when arguing that Hughes might have written the panegyric as easily as 
Pope, he says that, although he had failed to find the phrase in Hughes’s 
works, “it would be quite natural for him to use it, as he was one of the most 
enthusiastic Augustan admirers of Milton’’; but he omits to mention both 
that Milton used this locution once, and once only, throughout all his works, 
and that Pope used it frequently, having, as I have shown, at least seven lines 
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which begin “Smit with ....,” a number of others beginning “And smit 
with ....,’’ and yet others where the phrase occurs elsewhere in the line. 
Whether Milton originated the phrase or not, whether Pope borrowed it from 
him or not, are alike beside the point, which is, of course, the use of the phrase 
in the early eighteenth century; and until Professor Case can either show that 
the phrase was in general use about 1717 or point to another poet of that date 
who employed the phrase as frequently as Pope, its appearance in this anon- 
ymous poem in this miscellany which Pope edited, and in which he included a 
number of poems unquestionably written by himself but never acknowledged, 
suggests at least the possibility of his authorship. 

For most people, perhaps, the possibility would seem to become something 
like a probability when in the same panegyric we find other phrases just as 
characteristic of Pope’s usage: such, for example, as the emphatic repetition 
“You, only you... .” at the beginning of the line, “You, only you! the fierce 
Maeonian steed | Mount with success . . . . ’’—an opening of which Pope was 
fond enough to employ at least ten times (“You, only you.... ,” “Thou, 
only thou....,” “He, only he....,” “I, only I.... ,” being some of his 
variations) but which Mr. Case has not been able to find anyone else using at 
that time. He is consequently reduced to suggesting that Hughes’s ‘Now, 
e’en now....” and “Gain, pow’rful gain... .” are just as good parallels 
for his particular argument. 

One other locution in this same poem may be mentioned, if only for the 
sake of Mr. Case’s mathematics, namely, the adverbial use of “Sure” at the 
beginning of a line. Pope may almost be said to have employed this habitual- 
ly, seeing that it appears thus in his acknowledged poems nearly fifty times, 
which is in marked contrast to its use by other poets; for I have not been able 
to find it more than twice in all Prior’s works, for example, and Professor Case 
has noted only four instances of its use by Hughes and two by Gay. Of the 
latter, however, Mr. Case seems inclined to make the most, for he compares 
these two of Gay’s with Pope’s approximate fifty thus: 

In other words, this supposedly characteristic opening is employed by Pope 
less frequently than once in a thousand lines. On the other hand, it occurs twice 
in Gay’s Shepherd’s week, a poem of less than nine hundred lines. 


But, as he omits to say that it does not occur at all in Wine, Rural sports, The 
fan, Trivia, or the translations from Ovid (to name the rest of Gay’s longer 
poems down to 1717), which together amount to practically three thousand 
five hundred lines, his mathematical demonstration is apparently not to be 
taken any more seriously than his other arguments. 

Although these three parallels constitute only a fraction of the various evi- 
dence which, as I have shown, points to Pope as the author of the poem; yet 
the existence of most of this evidence is not even hinted at in Professor Case’s 
enterprising endeavor “‘to make an equally good case for some person other 
than Pope as the author of the eulogy” —an attempt which may be judged by 
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his three references to Hughes noted above, for they form the larger, though 
perhaps not the most astonishing, part of his hypothetical case for that poet’s 
authorship. 

Professor Case makes similar play with much the same result with what 
he calls a “vocabulary test.” I had pointed out, as a preliminary to my dis- 
cussion of the above-mentioned panegyric, that all the words it contained 
(with, possibly, two trifling exceptions) are present in Pope’s works; and, on 
the ground that, within the contemporary usage, a writer has his own char- 
acteristic range, had concluded with the modest statement that, so far as the 
vocabulary of the piece could testify, Pope’s authorship of the eulogy was 
probable. In answer to this, Professor Case points to a longer poem in the 
same miscellany (Mrs. Singer’s elegy on her husband), of which he says 
“every word occurs somewhere in Pope’s works”; and then remarks: “Fur- 
ther comment . . . . seems unnecessary.”” Once again he has ignored the rele- 
vant facts, namely, that while all the words in the panegyric which Pope has 
been shown to have used were (with the possible exception of “dross,’’ which 
I cannot find him employing before 1732) in use by him at the date of its pub- 
lication, if not earlier, there are, on the other hand, at least nine words in 
Mrs. Singer’s poem, which—according to Abbott’s concordance—Pope did 
not begin to use until from fifteen to twenty years later. 

Another example, this time of Professor Case’s lapse of memory, is seen in 
the brief note with which he alludes to and dismisses another set of parallels, 
thus: 

In discussing the translation of an epigram from Claudian Mr. Ault notes a 
“conception of coldness being preserved amidst and in spite of surrounding heat 
literally and metaphorically,” and he finds the same conception in a passage from 
Pope’s Iliad. In both instances the concept is present in the original passage from 
which the translation was made. 


What are the facts? I wrote: “The conception [as above] was rather a favour- 
ite with Pope”; and proceeded to prove it by quoting in addition two other 
instances of Pope’s use of this idea chosen from several which are to be found 
in his original work. In short, I cited three specific parallels to the thought in 
the anonymous couplet, two of them being from Pope’s original poems; and 
Mr. Case, as shown above, not only has forgotten to mention them but also 
never thought to allude to the rest of the evidence—evidence which, inciden- 
tally, helps to make this one of the most probable attributions among the 
shorter anonymous pieces. 

But enough has probably been said to show that Mr. Case is not pleased 
with my use of parallel passages; and that may explain why his numerous criti- 
cisms of them—with two, or possibly three, exceptions—are each, in fact or in 
effect, a misrepresentation of the arguments and evidence put forward in 
Pope’s own miscellany in support of the new attributions. And, did space (and 
patience) allow, the fact that they are misrepresentations could be proved, as 
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easily as the foregoing examples, by a simple statement of the whole truth in 
each case. Lastly, of these parallels it may be remarked that by far the larger 
number (which, oddly enough, coincide with the closest or most distinctive of 
them) were not quoted at all by Mr. Case; and also that the weight of their 
evidence was consistently ignored by him, until, in his final summary, he at- 
tempted to explain them away as Pope’s editorial emendations—to which 
point I return later. In the meantime Professor Case’s ingenious hypothesis 
concerning the “Aurelia” love-poems (which consist of the first two and last 
two of a group of seven anonymous poems all written “By the same Hand”’) 
deserves a word of comment. 

The biographical value of the conventional love-poetry of the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries is extraordinarily small, and the inter- 
pretation of its hyperbolical language into matters of fact and history hazard- 
ous in the extreme. Consequently, “the plain implication,” which Professor 
Case sees in various lines in the Aurelia love-poems, may to other people seem 
neither so obvious nor so reliable as he supposes—especially when it is realized 
that more than one lady is addressed in this group of poems. Thus, in the lines 
in which Lansdown is apparently invoked (“Thy Muse .. . . | Could scarce 
the Mother move’’), Mr. Case’s identification of “the Mother’ with one of 
Lansdown’s two “Myras,” the Countess of Newburgh, has nothing more to 
support it than can be read into the seven words above quoted. For not only 
were there two ““Myras” whom Lansdown’s Muse sought to move—platon- 
ically or otherwise—but there was also a Flavia living “in the north” with 
whom his Muse was concerned at one time, and another lady at (we hope) 
another time, to whom, under the name of Clarinda, he likewise wrote a series 
of love-poems, besides a number of other ladies, named and unnamed, who 
were amorously addressed in one or more poems—all of which exercise of his 
Muse, being quite in the mode, does not in this present year of grace add to 
one’s confidence in Mr. Case’s “plain implication.”’ Similarly, in the poem be- 
ginning ‘“‘In her own isle the Goddess lay,” in which the Venus fable is obvi- 
ously conflated with the poet’s obviously feigned experience, there is no ground 
for supposing that the line just quoted contains a genuine topographical refer- 
ence, either to Ireland or any other isle. Nevertheless, it is on these two highly 
doubtful inferences that the Professor proceeds to build up his case by meth- 
ods which not only allow erroneous dating but also permit an assumption in 
one sentence to be referred to, and argued from, as “this fact’’ in the next; 
so that at length he is enabled to reach the conjecture that the author of these 
poems had met Aurelia in Ireland, and therefore “he cannot possibly be Pope.” 
(Incidentally, in the course of his argument he asserts that one of the Aurelia 
poems, The King’s box to Aurelia, ‘“‘must be dated 1714 or later, if the king re- 
ferred to is George I.” But the truth is that not even an approximate date 
can be deduced from the use of the word “‘King”’ in this connection, for either 
of two reasons: first, because in 1717, the third year of George I’s reign, when 
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this poem was first printed, it would have been absurd to retain the old style 
and call it “the Queen’s Box,” supposing that was how it had been originally 
written; and second, because the usage, “the King’s Box,”’ may simply have 
been due to the persistence of the habit of the previous century—exactly in 
the same way that many people continued to speak of “the King’s English” 
right to the end of Elizabeth’s reign—of which, “Abusing of God’s patience 
and the King’s English” in Merry wives of Windsor [1598], and “clipst the 
Kinge’s Englyshe” in Satiromastizx [1601], are sufficient examples at the mo- 
ment.) 

But Professor Case’s hypothesis, even were it convincing, raises more diffi- 
culties than it solves; for the author remains still to seek; and it completely 
fails to explain the mutually corroborating evidence of the seven poems—very 
far from negligible in its cumulative effect—which points to Pope’s author- 
ship. For all the foregoing reasons, therefore, and because the poems com- 
posing the “Aurelia” group were written to more than one lady, they still ap- 
pear to me to be exercises in the fashionable mode by the youthful Pope, equal- 
ly with those other juvenile poems he addressed to other ladies, to Serenissa, 
Celia, Lydia, and Delia—imitations not only of Waller but of other poets— 
which, not foreseeing Mr. Case’s meticulous criticisms, he used later when re- 
ferring to them to lump together as the compositions of his youth. 

The last argument advanced by Mr. Case against these new attributions 
is derived from the fact that Pope himself edited the miscellany in which they 
are found. Thus, although Mr. Case admits himself “deeply impressed”’ by 
the evidence I have adduced for what he calls my “best cases,” he is reluctant 
to accept their attribution to Pope, because (he says) Pope had a “habit of 
emending freely the verses of friends or acquaintances which were submitted 
to him—a habit which Mr. Ault stresses, apparently without realizing the 
extent to which it jeopardizes his contentions in general.” Noting, in passing, 
that, so far from my stressing it, or even calling it a habit, the only thing of 
the sort to which I had occasion to allude was the “correction” of Wycher- 
ley’s poems undertaken by Pope years before at Wycherley’s request; it is ob- 
vious that the snag in Mr. Case’s statement lies in the words “which were sub- 
mitted to him”; for the question immediately arises: “Submitted to him as a 
friend? or as an editor?” Mr. Case makes no distinction, but there are grounds 
for believing Pope made one. Of course Pope and his poetical friends indulged 
in the normal give-and-take criticisms and corrections of each other’s work 
usual in close literary circles: there is plenty of evidence to show that he sub- 
mitted his verse to his friends and embodied in it their suggestions and correc- 
tions, and also that he corrected theirs in like manner. But the fact of that 
friendly exchange of service in no way jeopardizes my contentions—unless, 
of course, Mr. Case is prepared to be consistent and maintain that every- 
body’s works were written by somebody else—or possibly, a syndicate. Ed- 
itorship and friendship are different matters; and it is highly improbable that, 
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when Pope was compiling this miscellany, he forgot in which capacity he was 
acting, and was as free with his emendations as, on Professor Case’s hypothe- 
sis, he must have been to account for the numerous parallels to his work in it. 
His letters (e.g., to Parnell [1717], and to Broome, December 6, 1715) seem to 
show that he did not—at this period, at least—correct his friends’ verses un- 
solicited or without permission; and, if we are to judge from the one surviving 
piece of direct evidence (which, unfortunately, I did not unearth until after 
the book was published), Pope was decidedly more reticent as an editor than 
as a friend. 

Among the “Homer MSS” in the British Museum is the manuscript of 
Lady Winchilsea’s poem To Mr. Pope corrected for the press by Pope himself 
for inclusion in this miscellany. His autograph corrections (which were car- 
ried out by the printer) are as follows: line 3, ““ventrous Poet” substituted for 
“Alexander” ; lines 21-24 (7.e., st. 6) entirely deleted; and line 30, “you sung” 
substituted for “that’s gone.” There is no other tampering with the text, 
none of his characteristic expressions introduced, no echo of his own work in- 
serted. Such is the testimony of an actual specimen of Pope’s editorial emen- 
dations for this particular miscellany; and there is not the slightest ground 
for supposing that the anonymous poems represent a different treatment. If, 
then, these numerous parallels, many of them couplets, which bear witness to 
his hand, were not late editorial interpolations, they must have been there 
originally, and the only reasonable explanation of their original presence is 
that Pope wrote the poems in which they appear. 

Naturally enough, perhaps, Professor Case wants to have the argument 
both ways. Thus, although, as we have seen, he ascribes the Pope parallels in 
the anonymous poems to the intervention of Pope’s editorial pen, yet, to con- 
fute one of my arguments, he roundly asserts that the Pope parallels which 
he finds in a poem by Broome on another page (it will be noticed that Mr. 
Case is not so critical of his own cited parallels as of mine!) are Broome’s imi- 
tations of Pope; and from this assertion he goes on to another, namely, that 
their presence “in this miscellany disposes of the suggestion that Pope would 
not countenance imitations of his manner or borrowings from his published 
works.” But this time it looks as though Mr. Case has contrived to be wrong 
both ways; for there is no evidence at all to show that Pope inserted the paral- 
lels in the anonymous pieces; and there is indisputable evidence that he ac- 
tually promised to emend Broome’s contributions to this miscellany (as Pro- 
fessor Case should have remembered, seeing that he himself quoted it in his 
original article in the London mercury), namely, the sentence in the above- 
mentioned letter to Broome, as follows: “Your own verses, and those of your 
friend, I shall commit to Mr. Lintot, and take what liberties you allow me 
with yours.” It is therefore a practical certainty that Pope himself, and not 
Broome, was responsible for the parallels cited by Professor Case. Thus, even 
if his arguments had not themselves been mutually destructive, they are 
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found on examination to have no foundation in fact. One other point may be 
noted: Pope’s letter would also seem effectually to dispose of Mr. Case’s hope- 
ful conjecture that it was the success of these “imitations of Pope” by Broome 
which in part “led Pope to invite his collaboration in the translating of 
Homer.” 

A last specimen of Professor Case’s critical methods is seen in the following 
comment: ‘The ten reasons offered by Mr. Ault to show that Pope wrote 
The old gentry suggest to me an equal number of adequate replies.”” He says 
nothing further, and thus leaves a doubt whether they would have been any 
more adequate than the rest of his article. Refusing to be intimidated by such 
gestures, I cannot better conclude these remarks than by printing for the 
first time a new piece of manuscript evidence which indirectly strengthens 
the attribution to Pope thus so airily dismissed. It should be first stated, per- 
haps, that an eight-line version of The old gentry (from a French epigram of 
the same length, entitled Sur la noblesse, by de Coulanges) appeared anony- 
mously in this miscellany; and that twenty-two years later a poem of the same 
title, with an almost identical first stanza, a more or less approximate second 
stanza, and three new stanzas neither in the French nor the 1717 version, was 
included in Drift’s collection of Prior’s posthumous works, 1739. The evi- 
dence and arguments for the extreme probability of Pope’s authorship of 
the earlier short version occupied several pages in Pope’s own miscellany, and 
obviously cannot be repeated here. But I concluded by saying that Prior 
probably first encountered the theme, not in the French, but in the short 
English version when it was reprinted by Pope in 1720, and that “his poem 
was his momentary reaction to it, meant as a half-whimsical, half-serious em- 
broidery of its subject rather than an appropriation of its lines. We cannot 
even be certain that he ever intended to print it.” Shortly after the publica- 
tion of that inference, Mr. Francis Needham very kindly sent me a careful 
transcript of Prior’s first draft of his additions to The old gentry, which had 
recently been discovered by him in the Duke of Portland’s library at Welbeck 
Abbey. The writing is in Prior’s autograph and is scribbled on the backs of two 
sheets of memoranda, a folio leaf [A] and a quarto [B]. The draft runs as fol- 
lows: 

[A] 
his rustic pains 
Each when his pains begun 


Teo-merit- pleaded equal right 


To merit 
Twas only who left off at Noon 


And Or who went on to work till 
Night 
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better books We cast 
Our Eye We must allow 
that those are happiest who last 
Took their hands fré the plow 


@lase- Yet still 
+utEach-alass- his hon™ owns 


others 
To favor and affection 


By Nature We are Edoms sons 


and sons of Anstis by Election 


Kenoul, three hundred years have 
rowld 


since thy forefathers held the 
plow 


When this shall be in story told 
Add, that my Kindred do so now 


how greatly is he fed 
and Independt Eats his bread 
whe the Man getts 

in great 
and Eats 
His bread in independt state 
[B] 
The Man who by his labor getts 
His bread, -abeve-all-titles- great 
in independ state 


Himself can fix or change his fate 


but Coronetts we owe to crowns 
and favors to a Courts affection 


By Nature We are Adams sons 


and sons of Anstis by Election 


Kenoul 8 hundred years— 
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The remarkable thing about this draft is that it omits the first quatrain 
which Prior took over almost verbatim from the 1717 version, and starts with 
the second, where his unquestioned work begins with a real divergence from 
its English precursor and the French original, after which it continues for an- 
other three stanzas with matter found nowhere else. In other words, all the 
work that is indubitably Prior’s appears here in the process of composition; 
and as Mr. Needham is of opinion—from the various memoranda jotted 
down on the other side of the papers—that the draft was written in 1720, or 
early in 1721, his discovery would seem to support my earlier suggestion 
(based on other evidence) that Prior designedly adopted the first four lines of 
this anonymous epigram from the French as a theme for variations which he 
then proceeded to develop in his own way. 


Oxford 


Norman AULT 


Mr. Case replies: 

It was inevitable that Mr. Ault should consider the parallels which I com- 
mented upon the weakest of those that he suggested. I can only repeat that 
they seem to me a fair sample of those that he offered, always excepting the 
group which I spoke of near the end of my review as being much more cogent 
than the rest. I could not (and did not pretend to) discuss all of Mr. Ault’s 
parallels, either in considering the epigram from Claudian or elsewhere. 

Numerous instances of the use of the phrase “Smit with ....” by eight- 
eenth-century authors will be found in Appendix A of The influence of Milton 
on English poetry, by R. D. Havens. 

Mr. Ault seems to misapprehend the point of my remarks concerning the 
use of “Sure.” I did not say and do not think that it is characteristic of Gay, 
or even more common in his works than in those of Pope. My argument is 
two-headed: (a) the locution does not seem to me to be very characteristic 
of Pope; (6) even if it were, its occurrence twice in The shepherd’s week shows 
that it may by chance appear more frequently in a sinle poem by another 
author than it does generally in Pope’s works, and that therefore it can henty 
be relied upon as evidence of authorship. 

I am a little uncertain whether Mr. Ault thinks that I take my “hypo- 
thetical case” for John Hughes seriously. Lest there should be any misunder- 
standing, let me say again that I do not think that it raises the slightest 
presumption in favor of Hughes. 

I regret that I could not anticipate Mr. Ault’s extension of his “‘vocabulary 
test.” He now urges that Pope had used, before July, 1717, all but three of the 
words employed in ‘To Mr. Pope,” of which one (‘‘dross’’) oceurs in his works 
in 1732 (the remaining two, “banter” and “swerve,” never appear, so far as 
has been ascertained). On the other hand, Mr. Ault states that there are at 
least nine words in Mrs. Singer’s poem which, “according to Abbott’s con- 
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cordance,” were not used by Pope before 1717. Had Mr. Ault looked beyond 
the concordance (as he must have done in the case of “To Mr. Pope’’), he 
could have reduced this list to two—“ecstasy,”’ which Pope used at least as 
early as 1723, and “elegance,” which is to be found in the postscript to the 
Odyssey (1726). Both of these words may occur somewhere in the early cor- 
respondence which I have not examined, but it hardly seems worth while to 
make an exhaustive search for them. The plain truth is that neither of the 
poems in question contains a word that was not perfectly familiar to every 
contemporary versifier. 

There can be little doubt, it seems to me, that the public of 1717 would 
have identified Aurelia’s mother as the Countess of Newburgh on the strength 
of the lines I quoted: Lansdown’s passion for Myra, as well as the lady’s 
real name, were already well known. Undoubtedly, as Mr. Ault says, the 
most important poem in the “Aurelia” group is based on the Venus legend, 
but a poet who draws upon a conventional fable commonly selects those fea- 
tures of it which approximate the actual facts he is celebrating. The hypothe- 
sis I outlined is, of course, only a hypothesis, but it seems to me sufficiently 
plausible to require further investigation. I do not regard very seriously the 
objection that my theory “leaves the author still to seek.” 

Mr. Ault’s references to Pope’s editorial emendations appear on pages 
Ixxix, Ixxxv, and Ixxxix of his introduction; if he does not think that they 
“stress Pope’s habit,” I gladly withdraw the phrase. The habit was a fact, 
nevertheless: Pope altered the verses of Wycherley, Addison, Broome, and 
Parnell, among others, and if we may believe his statement in the “Epistle 
to Dr. Arbuthnot,”’ he was importuned to perform the same service for com- 
plete strangers: 

The piece, you think, is incorrect? Why, take it! 
I’m all submission: what you'd have it, make it. 


As for the suggestion that Pope would have been somewhat chary of correct- 
ing the work of contributors who were not his friends, I can only ask: If the 
anonymous poems in question were not written by Pope, what is more likely 
than that they were written by some of his friends, as were all five of the 
anonymous pieces which Mr. Ault ascribes to authors other than Pope? 
Naturally, as Mr. Ault says, I like to have the argument both ways when 
I can. He is attempting to establish Pope’s authorship of certain poems, and 
argues, in part, from parallels: my objection is that these may be explained 
either by the real author’s having imitated Pope or by Pope’s having inserted 
1 The words from Mrs. Singer's poem which do not appear in the concordance, and the 
places where they may be found in Pope's writings, are as follows: ‘‘active,’’ “‘impression,’ 
“‘harmony,”’ “‘resemblance,’’ ‘‘cireumstance’’ (Jliad, preface, pars. 9, 12, 15, 26, 34); 
“anguish,” ‘‘distract,’’ ‘‘unstained,’’ ‘“‘engagement,”’ ‘‘clay,”’ ‘‘regardless’’ (Iliad i. 48 and 
253, ii. 58 and 405, vii. 115, xii. 363); ‘“‘uncertain’’ (first letter to Caryll, Jr.); ‘‘concerned” 


(letter to Martha Blount, June 3, 1715); ‘‘Providence’’ (letter to Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, February 3, 1716/17). Several of these words, of course, occur more than once. 
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emendations. Mr. Ault seems to think that in any given poem only one of 
these possibilities could operate; in any event, having noted that Pope under- 
took to correct Broome’s verses, he concludes, “It is therefore a practical 
certainty that Pope himself, and not Broome, was responsible for the paral- 
lels cited by Professor Case.”’ I confess myself unable to follow this reasoning. 

Finally, I should like to discuss Mr. Ault’s objection that I confined my 
review to an attack upon his parallels, ignoring his other arguments, and that 
I “airily dismissed” his examination of ‘“The old gentry.” It seems to me that 
he has a real grievance here. In the original draft of my review I dealt with 
the matter of parallels at length, since this was the one test which Mr. Ault 
employed in all cases. I also examined all his arguments for Pope’s author- 
ship of one poem, in order to show the kind of supplementary evidence he 
adduced. The poem I chose for this purpose was “The old gentry.” When 
the editor of Modern philology requested me to shorten my article I did so 
by striking out my discussion of this single poem and substituting the sentence 
of which Mr. Ault complains. Upon re-reading that sentence I cannot but 
confess that it has a cavalier air which I sincerely regret. I can only apologize 
for it and subjoin here the suppressed passage. Unfortunately this compels 
me once more to summarize Mr. Ault’s arguments—a service which no author 
likes to have performed for him by another. I have done my best, but I hope 
that those who are interested in this controversy will, in justice to Mr. Ault, 
read his own statement of his case, on pages liv—lx of his introduction. 


In allotting to Pope the eight-line epigram, ‘The old gentry, out of French,” 
Mr. Ault employs several arguments. The difficulty in this case is that a longer 
and presumably later version of the poem, clearly written with knowledge of the 
shorter translation, appears in Prior’s posthumous works. Mr.Ault assumes that 
the longer version is Prior’s and he confirms that assumption in a letter to TLS 
(December 7, 1935) in which he reports the existence at Longleat of a MS version 
that omits the first four lines, which closely parallel the corresponding lines of the - 
shorter form. Mr. Ault’s arguments in favor of Pope’s authorship of the short 
poem are given below in condensed form; in each instance I have added my own 
comment. 


a) The poem is a close translation of the original, neat, concise, polished in work- 
manship, and of general application, and therefore definitely more characteris- 
tic of Pope’s manner than of Prior’s. 

What one makes of this depends on one’s estimate of Prior’s ability as an epi- 
grammatist. If Mr. Ault means that the verses are too neat, polished, and concise 
to have been written by Prior, I doubt whether he will find many people to agree 
with him. 


b) Prior does not elsewhere work over and weaken one of his authentic, previously 
printed poems. 
The easiest answer to this is a reference to Prior’s series of epigrams on a lady’s 
eyebrow. We do not know whether he arranged them in the order of their compo- 
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sition or in what he considered a climactic order, but the third epigram is clearly 
the least effective; and certainly we have here sufficient evidence that Prior was 
willing to write variations upon one of his own themes. There are, it may be 
added, other examples of this practice in his works. 


c) The epigram, complete and perfect in its way, was in existence by July, 1717, 
yet Prior did not include it in his collected poems of 1718 (published in March, 
1719), which contained verses of less merit. 

This argument, upon examination, works rather against Mr. Ault’s case than 
for it. It might be altered to read: The epigram, complete and perfect in its way, 
was in existence by July, 1717, yet Pope did not claim it in Lintott’s miscellany 
(1720 ed.), or publish it in any collected edition of his works, which contain verses 
of less merit. This behavior is more remarkable in the case of Pope, who seldom 
failed to claim really good work he had written, unless he feared it might reflect 
upon him in some way. Prior, on the contrary, was notoriously careless about his 
own compositions, and omitted from his 1718 volume many pieces of more inher- 
ent worth than this epigram. 

d) In spite of the epigram’s having been printed at least eight times before the 
longer version appeared, and having thus become known to friends and con- 
temporaries of Prior, his name was never associated with it. 

Like the foregoing argument, this applies to Pope with even more force than 
it does to Prior. 


e) Pope would not have suppressed Prior’s name in connection with the epigram 
through jealousy, since he ascribed to Prior all three poems which the latter 
contributed to Lintott’s miscellany of 1712, which may have been edited by 
Pope. 

In 1712 Prior’s name attached to a poem would have been an excellent adver- 
tisement. In July, 1717, Prior was under arrest on the charge of Jacobite plotting. 
Pope was very anxious at this time to avoid any suspicion of his being connected 
with Jacobites or Jacobitism: this fact alone would have supplied a reason for 
suppressing Prior’s name. 


f) The epigram appears in a group of Pope’s poems in the miscellany. 
The validity of this argument depends upon one’s agreement that the poems 
surrounding the epigram were written by Pope. 


g) Pope never claimed, explicitly or implicitly, a poem written by another person. 
Pope does not here claim, explicitly or implicitly, that he is the author of the 

epigram. 

h) The second line of the epigram begins with “Sure,” a locution often used by 
Pope, but seldom by Prior, who deliberately deleted it in the longer version of 
the poem. The contraction “ith’ ” appears in Pope’s works, but has not been 
noted in those of Prior, who eliminated this expression also from the longer 
poem. 

The paraliels in diction offered here are among the weakest put forward by Mr. 

Ault. The evidential value of “Sure,” used adverbially, has already been dis- 
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cussed.? If Prior does not use “‘ith,’ ’’ he shows that he does not shun this sort of 
contraction by using “oth’ ’”’ in ‘The dove.”’ The disappearance of the two words 
from the longer version is the result of the alteration of the meter and the com- 
plete re-writing of the second quatrain. 


i) There is another epigram translated from the French by both Pope and Prior: 
in that case the latter failed to mention his French original, while the former 
confessed his source: this procedure is paralleled in the present instance. 
Setting aside the question of Pope’s authorship of the “poet-fool” epigram, let 

us go straight to the implication behind this argument, viz., that Prior was likely 

to conceal the fact that he was translating, and that Pope was not. The inaccuracy 
of this generalization will appear if one examines the titles of all the poems in Prior’s 
authorized edition of 1718. Pope, it may be added, was at least once caught up 
for not mentioning that he was translating: see his correspondence with Henry 
Cromwell about Voiture’s Ow vous savez. 


j) The Longleat MS, in which Prior begins his longer poem without writing down 
his slightly altered version of the first four lines of the epigram, is evidence that 
he was improvising on a theme by another writer. (Mr. Ault advances this 
argument in his article in TLS and elaborates it above.) 

The MS is of value only in showing that the shorter version preceded the longer. 

If Prior had been recasting his own verse, he would have been quite as likely to 

omit the first four lines of the epigram as he would have been had he been bor- 


rowing from Pope. 
ArtTHouR E. Case 
Northwestern University 


2 See the original review. 
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La Poésie lyrique des troubadours. Tome I: Histoire externe. Tome II: His- 
toire interne. By A. JEANROY. Toulouse: E. Privat; Paris: H. Didier, 1934. 


Bibliographie der Troubadours. By A. PILE, ergiinzt, weitergefiihrt und her- 
ausgegeben von H. Carstens. (‘Schriften der K6nigsberger gelchrten 
Gesellschaft,” Sonderreihe, Band 3.) Halle (Saale): M. Niemeyer, 1933. 

Bibliographie des manuscrits littéraires en ancien provengal. By C. BRUNEL. 
(“Société des publications romanes et frangaises,” Tome XIII.) Paris: E. 
Droz, 1935. 

A complete renovation of the bibliography of Provengal studies has been 
achieved in these exceedingly significant works. Heretofore scholars had as 
their principal guides Bartsch’s Grundriss (published some sixty-five years 
ago) and Jeanroy’s little Bibliographie sommaire des chansonniers provencauc. 
A modernization of Bartsch and an extension of the Bibliographie sommaire 
were inevitable. 

Today these needs are splendidly filled by works which will stand as perma- 
nent monuments to their authors. First let us notice the purely bibliographi- 
eal section of M. Jeanroy’s work (I, 326-436), where we find a catalogue of all 
Provencal lyric poets with biographical facts, number and genre of composi- 
tions, with bibliographical notes on both the life and work of each man. The 
amount of material is considerably extended over the Bibliographie sommaire. 

But this portion of M. Jeanroy’s work certainly cannot compare in lasting 
worth with the rest of his book. Others could have drawn up this bibliogra- 
phy; but only the dean of a great generation of Provencal scholars could have 
written what is, in effect, a review, summary, and judgment of all the re- 
searches of that generation. The footnotes and the bibliographies at the end 
of the chapters enumerate all significant productions to 1931, while the text 
furnishes a commentary based on years of exhaustive study. The absence of 
an index does not usually offér any great obstacle to easy reference to the 
book, whose arrangement is clear, even though split into the ‘external’ his- 
tory of the troubadours and their patrons and the “internal” history of the 
genres and their chief cultivators. 

This duplication is not without its significance. The emphasis on the “‘in- 
ternal” development of the genres and the change of literary fashion is, to 
my mind, M. Jeanroy’s most valuable contribution, and one, incidentally, 
founded directly on his own work. Scholars heretofore have contented them- 
selves with an examination of the historical background of the troubadour’s 
songs—their dates, the patrons mentioned, the ladies, real or imaginary, to 
whom they are dedicated—but M. Jeanroy insists on a literary interpreta- 
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tion, which we believe will be carried farther and will in many cases permit us 
to assign a rough date and even locale to a specific poem on the basis of its 
literary mode. 

Another section which is especially to be commended for brilliancy and 
sanity is that dealing with the origins of courtly poetry (Tome I, chap. i). 

The second book is a second edition of Bartsch’s Grundriss. To this work 
Dr. Pillet had devoted a lifetime of labor, and yet enough remained to be done 
by Dr. Carstens so that we must give him a full share of credit for its produc- 
tion. Following Bartsch’s plan (except that Bartsch’s preliminary history of 
Provengal literature is omitted), the book opens with an enumeration and 
brief description of manuscript sources, accompanied by bibliographical notes 
on diplomatic editions, printed descriptions of the manuscripts, and an ac- 
count of their history. These manuscripts, of course, are only those contain- 
ing lyric poetry. 

Then follows the main body of the work, an alphabetical list of trouba- 
dours. Under each name comes a bibliography, first of editions of the poet’s 
works with reviews of the same, then books and articles dealing in whole or 
in part with the troubadour, and finally a section on the Provencal biography, 
listing the manuscripts in which it occurs and books in which it is printed. 
This general bibliography is very full and has this virtue as its only shortcom- 
ing: it brings many antiquated or worthless titles. Then the troubadour’s 
works are taken up, one by one, with an indication of manuscript sources, 
editions, and critical works for each one. This reviewer can testify to the 
painstaking accuracy of the thousands of renvois to manuscripts, for, having 
used the book extensively since its publication, he has yet to discover a mis- 
take. 

The third and final section of the Bibliographie der Troubadours is an index 
by rhymes of all Provengal lyric poems. 

M. Jeanroy and Drs. Pillet and Carstens have limited themselves to lyric 
poetry; we must turn to M. Brunel for information on nonlyrical poetry and 
prose. Although his catalogue of manuscripts includes the chansonniers, he 
contents himself with sending us to the descriptions of them in Pillet and Jean- 
roy’s Bibliographie sommaire. The other manuscripts—which are arranged by 
countries and cities—are well described, and all partial or complete editions 
are cited. However, no critical studies on the authors or their works are in- 
cluded in the bibliographical notes. One innovation of great worth is the indi- 
cation of the country or province in which the manuscript under consideration 
was made. This information, coming from the director of the Ecole des 
Chartes, commands our especial respect. 

Looking at the interesting statistics M. Brunel gives us in his introduction, 
we find that his catalogue recognizes 376 manuscript sources for works written 
before 1500, among which we find such rarities as an inscription engraved on 4 
window frame in Figeac, but from which are excluded all documents of ar- 
chives. About a hundred of these sources are short notes or fragments. All 
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the preserved manuscripts from four centuries of Provengal literature would 
not occupy much more than ten yards of shelf space. About one-third of these 
manuscripts were copied outside of the domain of the Provencal language. 

M. Brunel indicates to us some hitherto unknown manuscripts and holds 
out hope for the discovery of others. The book closes with a series of tables of 
the manuscripts: by their present resting-places, by the places in which they 
were written, chronologically, by symbols, and by literary genres. This last 
table indicates works not yet published. Finally an index of authors and 
works completes the book. 

What remains to be done in Provencal studies? The only work of broad 
scope is a history of nonlyric literature, conceived in the spirit of La Poésie 
lyrique des troubadours. Meanwhile, Drs. Pillet and Carstens’ book remains 
definitive. M. Jeanroy’s work will always be consulted with respect even 
though it may some day be superseded when new accumulations of knowledge 
demand a new synthesis. And M. Brunel’s volume guides us to new researches, 
showing us what manuscripts are still to be published and inviting us to con- 
sider the often neglected nonlyrical Provengal writings. 

Watter T. Patrison 
University of Minnesota 


The shorter Latin poems of Master Henry of Avranches relating to England. 
Edited by Jostan Cox Russet and JoHN Paut Herronimus. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Mediaeval Academy of America, 1935. Pp. xxiv+162. 

Four Latin plays of St. Nicholas from the 12th century Fleury play-book. 
Edited by Orro E. Ausrecut. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1935. Pp. ix+160. 

Henry of Avranches, a wandering poet of the thirteenth century, is gen- 
erally missing from our handbooks of literature. Even Miss Helen Waddell 
fails to give him a place in her stimulating book (The wandering scholars 
{London, 1927]). From 1243 to 1264 Henry was a court poet to Henry III 
of England. In 1250 the title of Archipoeta was conferred on him; and be- 
cause he was often referred to as Primas, Versificator Magnus, and Archipoeta, 
it is not surprising to find him confused with the famous Continental Archi- 
poeta who wrote the so-called Confessio Golias (cf. W. Meyer, ‘‘Die Oxforder 
Gedichte des Primas,”’ Nachr. der kin. ges. d. wiss. zu Géttingen [1907], p. 76; 
and M. Manitius, Die Gedichte des Archipoeta [Miinchen, 1913], p. 1). Such 
titles as Primas and Archipoeta are not to be taken as meaning poet-laureate, 
as Rev. Paul Grosjean takes them (Studies [1928], pp. 295-308). 

After a brief preface, the editors give a rather full table of contents and a 
catalogue of the poems attributed to Master Henry, followed by sections en- 
titled “Problems of mediaeval authors and authorship,” “Sources for the 
knowledge of the poems of Master Henry of Avranches,” “The history of the 
reputation of Master Henry of Avranches,” and ‘“The career of Master Henry 
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of Avranches.” In these will be found (as well as in the introductory notes to 
the poems) some corrections of errors in Mr. Russell’s article in Speculum 
(III, 34-63). The editors have done well to lay the ghost of ‘William of 
Ramsey,’ to whom John Leland attributed Henry’s poems—a ghost who has 
enjoyed a long history, passing from John Bale to Polycarp Leyser, Thomas 
Wright, T. D. Hardy, and even the Dictionary of national biography. 

The text of the poems (pp. 23-155), mainly the work of Mr. Heironimus, 
with many emendations proposed by Mr. W. B. Sedgwick, is well done. I 
have noted a few mistakes: P. xviii, No. 95: Bodleian; p. 54, No. 44, 1. 2: 
MS reading ulla thomos is better in the context; p. 94, No. 40: Could be 
better arranged to show the rhythmical pattern and the rhyme scheme; p. 
105: No indication of where the third footnote is to be attached; p. 119: 
Ovid’s first lines of the Metamorphoses say nothing about retelling old tales; 
p. 123: The pronouns in the second and third sentences are ambiguous, and 
the second footnote is not attached to the text; p. 127: (L. 5) and (L. 4) 
should be (L. 45) and (L. 41); p. 139, n. 16: Cotton MS reads illius instead of 
istius. Philomena is in fols. 195'-207" of Cotton MS and in fols. 97"-125* of 
Lambeth; p. 139, n. 19: Read fols. 207" and 224". 

The work of Mr. Albrecht is an enlargement and extension, in the light of 
new material, of his University of Pennsylvania doctoral dissertation (1931). 
After a brief foreword the author devotes eight chapters to the manuscript, 
the life and cult of St. Nicholas, the legends of the plays, the iconography of 
the legends, the versification of the plays, the music, dramatic aspects, and 
the text. There follow a good bibliography and a short index. 

Fleury was a great literary center in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
with outstanding men like Abbot Abbo (988-1004), Aimoin and Arnoul, who 
wrote lives of St. Benedict, and Raoul Tortaire, whose poems were issued 
recently in the Papers and monographs of the American Academy in Rome 
(1933). The St. Nicholas cult was well established throughout western 
Europe by the first half of the eleventh century. The saint was a favorite 
patron of the Normans, William the Conqueror having invoked him, it is 
said, to subdue a storm in the channel. Of the four plays in the Fleury book 
(Tres Filiae, Tres Clerici, Filius Getronis, Iconia Sancti Nicholai), the last 
named is interesting in that it treats the same story to be found in Jean Bodel’s 
Jeu de St. Nicolas (A. Jeanroy, Le Jeu de Saint Nicolas [Paris, 1925]) and in 
Hilarius’ Ludus super Iconia Sancti Nicolai (last and best edited by K. Young, 
The drama of the mediaeval church [Oxford, 1933], II, 338-43). In his chapter 
on the iconography of the legends Mr. Albrecht adds to the earlier work of 
J. Laroche (Vie de Saint Nicolas [Paris, 1893]) and K. Kuenstle (Ikonographie 
der Heiligen [Freiburg-in-Breisgau, 1926]). 

Mr. Albrecht’s text of the plays shows little departure from that of Young. 
A few matters seem worth noting: p. 121, 1. 62: Young keeps MS sita sunt, 
as also in 1. 110; p. 127, 1. 41: Read gladium; p. 127, 1. 50: Question mark 
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instead of period; p. 129, 1. 2 (of rubric): Read venerabatur; p. 132, 1. 61: 
Young follows MS; p. 132, ll. 71-72: Young’s text is better; p. 135, 1. 4 (of 
second rubric): Young rightly follows MS pre timore oblito; p. 135, 1. 23: 
Albrecht and Young keep MS reading instead of Du Méril’s unnecessary 
emendation; p. 137, 1. 52: Keep MS reading; p. 138, 1. 101: Two syllables are 
lacking. Du Méril and Young add pater after Summe; p. 139, 1. 107: Keep 
MS reading; p. 140 (second rubric): hoc should be hec as in Young; p. 141, 
|. 169: Misprint; rhyme calls for gracie. 


St. Louis University 


MILLETT HENSHAW 


The arte of English poesie. By Grorce PutTrenHam. Edited by 
Wiiucock and Atice Waker. Cambridge: At the University 
Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. ex+359. 

A concordance to the poems of Robert Herrick. Compiled and edited by Mat- 
comm MacLeop. New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. xviii+ 
299. 

Rare poems of the seventeenth century. Chosen and edited by L. Birkett Mar- 
SHALL. Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 
1936. Pp. viii+234. 

In these three books we have been provided with an excellent edition of the 
most valuable Elizabethan poetics, a useful concordance to the chief lyric son 
of Ben Jonson, and a new collection of the lesser-known verse of the seven- 
teenth century. 

The editors of The arte of English poesie make the traditional ascription to 
George Puttenham still the most convincing answer to the problem of author- 
ship. And gratitude for the competence with which the various problems of 
the Arte are handled minimizes the regret that more is not said about the 
reputation of the Arte and its relation to other ‘“‘arts.’’ But when one discov- 
ers that the basis of the present text is Jonson’s copy and recalls that J. D. 
refers to the Arte in Poole’s English Parnassus, curiosity is provoked as to the 
character of its authority in poetic theory. And when one knows that some 
matter passed from Daniel’s Defence to Poole’s Parnassus to Bysshe’s Art, 
one wonders how Puttenham may be related to later “arts.”’ But there is no 
reason why the present edition ought not to establish Puttenham as a more 
valuable aid to the study of Elizabethan poetry than has been realized here- 
tofore. 

Mr. MacLeod’s Concordance to the poems of Robert Herrick seems to be a 
careful piece of work, though not without a modest percentage of error among 
the multitudinous details. Cross-references take care of most of the difficulties 
presented by modernized spelling in the concordance words, but at least once 
the compiler falls between two stools and obliges the reader to find ‘‘dinastie”’ 
under the heading “dinasty.” The ready and complete use of this concordance 
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will depend upon the convenience of Moorman’s Oxford text, but a key is 
provided for the titles of poems so that other editions may be used. The ad- 
vantage here is on the side of compactness. Readers who remember Herrick’s 
cunning use of “liquefaction” and “vibration,’’ though they are used only 
once, will be curious about the frequency of such abstract words in Herrick. 
Turning the pages of this concordance suggests that the harvest of such words 
in Herrick is not a large one. Rarely do words like ‘‘excathedrated”’ and “‘su- 
praentitie’’ meet the eye, matching Jonson’s prose use of “digladiation’’; the 
great body of Herrick’s vocabulary falls within the purer limits of the lyric 
Jonson. It is interesting that many of the words in the glossary to Mr. Mar- 
shall’s Rare poems are not to be found in the concordance to Herrick. But 
these words, although Mr. Marshall’s volume has a “metaphysical” bias, are 
not common in his collection, for the general vocabulary is also that of Her- 
rick. 

Rare poems of the seventeenth century will not strike all readers as being 
quite so rare as Mr. Marshall suggests, since many of these poems have al- 
ready appeared in the collections of Ault and Kerr. Of course Beedome and 
Daniel have even had separate volumes bestowed upon them in modern times. 
“Rare,” however, is an epithet fully earned by the poems which Mr. Marshall 
has gathered from manuscript sources, and they deserve attention. One may 
feel that Mr. Marshall has been unjust to Lluelyn and not too generous with 
Collop at the same time that one is grateful for his labors on behalf of the 
more obscure poets brought together in this volume. If the reader is annoyed 
to find “Ephelia” usurping one of Rochester’s best-known lyrics, he remains 
to wonder at her identity—one of the unsolved problems. Where she reminds 
Mr. Marshall of Donne she may remind the reader more of Rochester, as her 
publisher must have thought. If the reader seldom experiences the high 
lyric achievement of the age in this anthology, he will nevertheless marvel 
that so many comparatively unknown poems can still be chosen “for some 
poetic merit” from the verse of this century. 

One explanation in Mr. Marshall’s glossary is likely to give the reader a 
wrong impression of its general character. That is his gloss of “spittle” as 
“spittoon,” referring to its use in Knevet’s “Sciences” (p. 127): 

Another boasts diseases all to cure, 

Yet findes not his owne pulse or temp’rature; 
His Heart a Spittle is 
Of maladyes. 


Knevet’s poems may be “modelled on the poems of George Herbert,” but not 
even “metaphysical” wit could turn a “spittle” into a “spittoon.” If notes 
were more often read, this might prove a bad touchstone for what is really 


a very creditable work. 
GEORGE WILLIAMSON 


University of Chicago 
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Drama & society in the age of Jonson. By L. C. Knieuts. London: Chatto 

& Windus, 1937. Pp. xii+347. 

Mr. Knights’s purpose in this book is not merely to discuss the drama of 
Jonson’s day from the point of view of an economist—particularly a Marxist. 
In his introductory chapter he rightly rejects the Marxian economic inter- 
pretation of literature as too narrow to take into account all the complex 
human factors involved. Rather his purpose is to show how the prevalent 
social attitude, pattern of thought, Weltanschauung—call it what you will— 
manifested itself in certain realistic comedies by Jonson, Dekker, Heywood, 
Middleton, and Massinger. This attitude, as Mr. Knights stresses, has its 
roots in the survival into Renaissance society of the neighborly, communal 
feeling of the Middle Ages with its distrust of the acquisitive, individualistic 
attitude of the rising capitalist class. 

As Mr. Knights states at the beginning of his foreword: 

Most critics of the “great period” of English drama make some reference to the 
economic and social background of the time, just as most historians draw on a 
few of the plays for “evidence.” But neither critic nor historian has made a study 
of economic conditions and the drama, in conjunction, in order to throw light on 
one of the more important problems of our own time: the relation between eco- 
nomic activities and general culture. 


Unfortunately, the reason no one has attempted this task is that in this age 
of specialization it is virtually impossible to achieve such an amalgam which 
will be satisfying simultaneously to the economic and the dramatic historian. 
The method of which Mr. Knights seems to disapprove—that of merely sug- 
gesting the other side of the subject—is, today, the only satisfactory one—a 
conclusion borne out by the fact that Mr. Knights himself falls between two 
stools, achieving nothing strikingly original as either an economist or a dra- 
matic historian. To the cultured amateur delving into the period, however, 
the book may have considerable value. 

The first half of Mr. Knights’s volume is a patchwork of conclusions drawn 
from Cunningham, Unwin, Tawney, and other economic historians. The 
primary material of his own discovery with which he intersperses these con- 
clusions draws this section of the book out to too considerable a length to be 
considered a mere introduction to the second half, yet that must remain its 
function since it contributes nothing new to the economic history of the 
period. 

The second half of the book, which deals with the drama, suffers from too 
much anxiety to give the appearance of originality to material which is after 
all not particularly new. This attitude results at times in a convenient neglect 
of what certain other scholars have written, notably Louis B. Wright’s vir- 
tually similar conclusions on Heywood’s place as the great exponent of 
bourgeois ideals,! or Baskervill’s exposition of Jonson as the watchdog of older 

1 Middle-class culture in Elizabethan England (University of North Carolina Press, 
1935), pp. 637-51. 
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English standards of conduct.’ It also leads Mr. Knights to dismiss such 
relevant documents as Jonson’s early humor comedies with the vague ex- 
planation that they are ‘“‘mere experiments,’’? while he rhapsodizes over the 
beauties of Sejanus, the least contemporary of Jonson’s plays. To be sure, 
the passages from that play to which he calls attention are attacks on covet- 
ousness, but such outbursts may be found in the satire of all ages, and I 
cannot find in them, as Mr. Knights does, any strong impress of the par- 
ticular anti-acquisitive attitude of the Renaissance. 

If, then, the literary historian will not find much that is new in this book, 
nevertheless much of its material is shot through by the penetration of a 
first-rate critical intelligence. Thus in the discussion of The Devil is an ass we 
learn that Jonson’s method “‘is to keep the audience shifting uneasily from 
fantastic caricature to sober truth, and back, until reality itself is seen in the 
same critical light as the caricature.’’* Or we are told that Middleton “at 
times .. . . betrays something like a positive animus against the citizens, but 
he has nothing to set against their standards, neither an aristocratic code or a 
popular tradition.”® As a document for critics, Drama & society in the age of 


Jonson should be of lasting value. 
LAMBERT ENNIS 


Northwestern University 


Milton’s use of Du Bartas. By Georce Corrin Taytor. Cambridge, Mass.: 

Harvard University Press, 1934. Pp. xvi+129. 

Recognition of the general importance of Joshua Sylvester’s translation 
of Du Bartas’ biblical epic, La Sepmaine, as an influence on Milton dates 
from the publication of Dunster’s Considerations on Milton’s early reading and 
the prima stamina of his “Paradise lost” in 1800. Dunster examined the minor 
poems in detail and pointed out many plausible evidences of Milton’s early 
acquaintance with Du Bartas. He left the larger relationship to Paradise lost 
mainly to inference. Except for a brief excursion of Grosart’s, Professor Tay- 
lor’s study is the first attempt to investigate the similarities between the two 
works and to estimate the exact extent of Milton’s use of his naive and pious 
predecessor. Taylor believes that Du Bartas is to be counted the main force 
in determining the nature of the materials of Paradise lost, in regard to their 
substance, the exact form of their expression, and their arrangement or struc- 
ture. The conclusions of recent Miltonic scholarship on Milton’s indebted- 
ness to Spenser, the Kabbala, the Cambridge Platonists, etc., are held to be 
subject to modification in the light of this basic relationship. The ideas which 
occur in relatively small units in the sources mentioned, occur almost in their 
entirety in Du Bartas. These ideas are, to be sure, Renaissance and medieval 


2 English elements in Jonson's early comedy (Austin, Tex., 1911). 
180. 216. 5 P. 269. 
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commonplaces, and Taylor assembles a large number of valuable references 
to their employment by various writers. He holds, however, that their ex- 
pression, either individually or collectively, is much closer to Milton in 
Du Bartas than in any other source. The later author in his English dress 
becomes, therefore, in a more real sense than Spenser, Milton’s “original.” 

The actual parallels with which these statements are supported are some- 
times disappointing. It is true that Du Bartas’s description of chaos, his ex- 
pansive account of the six days of creation, his rendering of the loves of our 
first parents, his narrative of the temptation and fall, are like crude first 
studies of Milton’s finished work. Yet one feels that what has come to Milton 
between his first reading of La Sepmaine and the composition of his own kin- 
dred epic of creation to transform and elevate these conceptions makes the 
question of his debt to Du Bartas less essential than Taylor thinks it. 

Paradise lost, in one aspect, is a representative example of the tradition 
of poetic exegesis which produced such works as La Sepmaine; but this is, as 
Woodberry long ago pointed out, its least important aspect. Not style alone, 
but philosophic and imaginative richness, set it apart from its predecessors. 
The differences may be measured by comparing the account of the molding 
of the world from chaos in Du Bartas with that in Milton. Both, says Taylor, 
fuse Christian dogma with a philosophy ultimately Platonic. There is, how- 
ever, a fundamental difference in the implied conception. Du Bartas makes 
God first create the formless substance and then mold it into shape; Milton 
makes him reclaim a portion of an eternally existing matter which is part of 
his own being. By choosing this heretical alternative, Milton is enabled to 
become philosophically, as well as poetically, interesting. 

These remarks do not in themselves invalidate the idea that Du Bartas is 
the basic inspiration and model—the prima stamina—of Paradise lost. The 
really serious challenge to such a conclusion is given by Milton’s own state- 
ments, in the Apology for Smectymnuus and elsewhere, of the formative influ- 
ences in his thought and by the known facts of the evolution of Paradise lost. 
The early dramatic plans show him attempting to embody in the story of the 
fall his pet ideas, as expressed in the elder brother’s exposition of divine phi- 
losophy in Comus. Du Bartas has nothing whatsoever to do with this. These 
ideas may be common; but they are “higher far descended,” so far as Milton’s 
reception of them is concerned. As for the story itself, Milton’s elaborate 
outline in the fourth plan invites us to look to Grotius, and perhaps to An- 
dreini, as a model. Only later, when the poet finally adopted the program 
of cyclopedic epic, did he find himself fully in the tradition of the hexaemeral 
literature; and by that time his intellectual contacts were so varied and mature 
as to put him far beyond the need of dependence for anything but suggestion 


on so simple a thinker as Du Bartas. 
J. H. HANForD 


Western Reserve University 
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The mind and art of Jonathan Swift. By Ricarpo Quintana. London and 

New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. xii+398. 

Mr. Quintana has produced a serviceable book. His use of recent investi- 
gations is so extensive that one who does not know the accumulated Swift 
scholarship will find here a sound orientation in the field. As a scholarly gen- 
eral introduction to Swift’s life and thought, no single study yet written has 
its comprehensiveness. All the familiar problems appear: Temple’s influence 
on Swift, Swift’s conversion to the Tory party, his relations to the Harley 
ministry, his poetry, his love affairs—these and more are presented in such a 
way as to indicate their significance in Swift’s career, their relationship to the 
period where that is illuminating, and their place in the whole pattern of 
Swift’s existence. Mr. Quintana has seen many of the problems freshly and 
penetratingly; and his carefully formulated views, although frequently open 
to challenge, must be given serious consideration. 

The general competence of the study and its adequacy for introductory 
purposes throw into relief certain weaknesses, when it is considered from the 
point of view of the specialist. The superficial treatment of many problems 
grows inevitably out of the ambitious scope of the work and thus may be 
condoned, but less forgivable are occasional failures to interpret and repre- 
sent Swift’s views accurately. For example, in the discussion of aesthetic prin- 
ciples Swift is represented as going beyond his contemporaries in hostility to 
the artistic imagination. “Only an extremist like Swift,” Mr. Quintana writes, 
“would shrivel up the imagination” (p. 64). To support his statement he re- 
fers us to what he considers Swift’s bitterly corrosive treatment of this faculty 
in A discourse concerning the mechanical operation of the spirit and in A letter 
of advice to a young poet. In the first of these, it is quite true, Swift does attack 
the imagination, the whole force of the attack being directed at the imagina- 
tion as it activates religious enthusiasm and usurps the place of reason. The 
excessive zeal of fanatics induced by mechanical means, which in this tract 
is the special object of ridicule, may be basically the imagination running 
wild; but an attack on the riotous imagination of religious enthusiasts hardly 
justifies the presumption that Swift would banish, or even minimize, the ar- 
tistic imagination. Mr. Quintana’s inference that Swift’s views carry over 
from the field of religious psychology to the field of aesthetics is not accepta- 
ble. Nor is the reference to A letter of advice to a young poet any happier. 
Nothing in that tract may be interpreted as indicating hostility to the imagi- 
nation, and the quotation used by Mr. Quintana does not, when read in its 
context, prove the point. Swift’s satirical treatment of the heroic and roman- 
tic notion of a poct and of divine inspiration must not be taken as an attack 
on the imagination and its proper exercise. Actually, Swift is no more hostile 
to the artistic imagination than his contemporaries; a close examination of his 
use of such terms as “wit,” “fancy,” and “invention” reveals that he accepted 
the psychology which they thought underlay literary creation, and that he 
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definitely believed the imagination, within its proper bounds, a necessary and 
important part of the poetic process. 

In his discussion of An argument against abolishing Christianity (p. 145), 
Mr. Quintana misses an opportunity to offer a corrective to the views of past 
critics. Like them, he sees this tract as a defense of true Christianity against 
free thinking and deism. Such a defense, although part of Swift’s purpose, 
was the least significant part. Mainly the document is a defense of the Test 
Act, an ironical discussion of the arguments presented by dissenters of all 
complexions for the removal of the Test. With the Whig ministry agitating 
for the repeal of the Test in Ireland as a preliminary to its repeal in England, 
the number of pamphlets pro and con multiplied; and An argument against 
abolishing Christianity is merely one of many in the controversy. Swift’s meth- 
od is characteristic: by assuming the identity of the Test and Christianity, 
he proves that those who are enemies of the Test are enemies of the Christian 
religion. It is exactly the method he applied on another occasion to the Whigs 
by identifying whiggism and deism. In their pamphlets the dissenters argue 
to the point of tiresome iteration that removal of the disabilities would enlarge 
liberty of conscience, unite the protestants, eliminate factions, improve trade, 
and strengthen the state by permitting dissenters to take their rightful places 
in civil and military employments. Swift simply parrots these arguments and 
reduces them to absurdity. His reading public could not have missed the real 
purport of his pamphlet. 

Mr. Quintana clings to the traditional notion that Swift had a “supreme 
contempt for science” (pp. 20 and 55). This error, partially the result of an 
assumption that the object of satire must be the object of hatred, is mainly 
the result of a failure to distinguish between an attack upon the corruptions 
of science and an attack upon science itself. Even if one grants the overwhelm- 
ing humanistic bias in Swift and his persistent satire of certain presumed 
scientific ideas, it does not follow that he hated science. A cautious judgment 
of Swift’s views on this or any other subject—one that takes into account the 
peculiar bent of his mind—must not be founded on the notion that satire 
precludes esteem. Consider the ready accessibility of his mind to scientific 
ideas in general and his respectful use of at least some of them in his works. 
Consider, too, the clue he has given in his remarks that there is a pedantry 
in all arts and sciences and that pedantry is “the over-rating of any kind of 
knowledge we pretend to.” Thus the devotion of many scientists to trifling 
and absurd speculative problems was a natural object of his satire, as it was 
of large numbers of his contemporaries who flayed the virtuosos of Gresham 
constantly. It is hardly accurate to say that they hated science. Swift was 
suspicious as well of the uncritical opinion that science sometimes generated, 
of the notion, for example, that the laws of nature and the universe might be 
wholly explained and neatly embodied in a system; but he was not more vocal 
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in his disapproval of such corruptions of science than many of the eminent 
scientists themselves. 

Cautious reservation must be applied, too, to what is perhaps the most 
suggestive conception in the study—the view that Swift’s thought was char- 
acterized by centrality, that his convictions about church and state, about 
ethics, and even about linguistics, stemmed from a “perfectly ordered system 
of thought” (pp. 51, 147, 197, 216, 251). This monism is too unqualified to 
be accepted readily. Had he wished, Mr. Quintana could have found partial 
support from Swift’s attempt to remove the stigma of opportunism. In the 
Memoirs relating to that change in the queen’s ministry, and in a letter to Pope 
on January 10, 1721/22, Swift insisted on the unity and consistency of his 
church and state principles, but these rather obvious attempts at self-justifi- 
cation must be balanced by another statement, made in a moment when 
justification was not necessary: “If a man would register all his opinions upon 
love, politics, religion, learning, &c., beginning from his youth, and so on to 
old age, what a bundle of inconsistencies and contradictions would appear at 
last.’’ These documents are not cited, of course, to show anything conclusive. 
They merely illustrate the ease with which one can gather evidence in Swift’s 
works for diametrically opposed views; and if such is the case, an unqualified 


monism will not do. 
Louis A. LANDA 
University of Chicago 


The poetry of the ‘“Gentleman’s magazine”: a study in eighteenth century literary 

taste. By Carvin Dantet Yost, Jr. Philadelphia, 1936. Pp. 147. 

The purpose of this dissertation, as Mr. Yost himself has defined it, is an 
objective study of the poetry in the Gentleman’s magazine from 1731 to 1780. 
Quantitative in character, it offers statistical data on the frequency with 
which various verse forms, meters, and subjects occurred in the strictly con- 
temporary poetry of that periodical. The conclusions that are reached after 
the analysis will not materially alter the opinions of the best recent scholars— 
that neo-classicism remained dominant until well into the third quarter of the 
eighteenth century. Indeed, the marked preference for the heroic couplet and 
octosyllabie verse in the magazine only serves to reveal the limited appeal 
of blank and other verse forms during the period of the study, though it is 
indicated that Gray’s Elegy popularized the stanza. Mr. Yost has shown, with 
almost more care than is necessary, that the poetry of the Gentleman’s has 4 
wide variety of themes and subject matter, but that few of the poems show 
any spontaneous interest in Nature, that Thomsonian imitations are few, that 
the Graveyard poets had almost no imitators, and that Spenser received less 
attention than might have been surmised. This is all well, though one feels 
that his conclusions are supported by statistics that are almost painful by 
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their abundance. One regrets that no attempt has been made to indicate to 
what extent the poetical tastes of the editors of the Gentleman’s influenced 
the character of the verse published there. Certainly, though the editor was 
trying to publish what the public wanted, he also included what he himself 
enjoyed, and it is generally admitted that Cave, at least, was no poetical 
genius. One regrets even more that this study suffers from the fault so often 
inherent in statistical presentations—that of ignoring the personality of the 
author. It is easy to generalize on the basis of objective presentation, but in so 
doing one may fail to reckon with the manner in which taste is formed, or 
opinions develop. It would be manifestly impossible to identify all the con- 
tributors to the Gentleman’s, but Mr. Yost might have attempted to determine 
how important the influence of Cave’s literary aides was in determining the 
type of verse printed'in the magazine during its earliest years. He would 
then have been forced to admit, more positively than he does, that public 
taste was not the only determinant of what was published there. He might 
also have avoided the error of failing to recognize H. Greville as the nom de 
plume of Hawkesworth, and Charles Chester as that of Broome. Some com- 
parison between the metrical statistics of the Gentleman’s and the London 
magazine would have been useful, particularly since Mr. Yost compared those 
of the Gentleman’s and Dodsley’s Miscellany, and noted a substantial agree- 
ment between them. One would have liked to know whether Kimber’s edi- 
torial policy produced any appreciable contrast between the poetry of his 
periodical and that of Cave. Despite objections such as these, Mr. Yost de- 
serves our thanks for having attempted to deal with a neglected aspect of 
eighteenth-century literature that merits our careful attention. 
C. LENNART CARLSON 
Colby College 


Lessing’s relation to the English language and literature. By Curtis C. D. Vatu. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. vi+220. 


German visitors to English theaters in the eighteenth century. By JouN ALEX- 
ANDER KELLY. Princeton: University Press; London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford, Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. 178. 


Since both investigations deal with Anglo-German literary relations in the 
eighteenth century, they may properly be reviewed together. Mr. Vail exam- 
ines (1) Lessing’s command of the English language and (2) Lessing’s debt to 
English sources. In Part I, which constitutes almost half of his book, the 
author arrives at a conclusion which will hardly surprise the student of Les- 
sing, viz., that Lessing possessed an adequate command—even a mastery—of 
English. In order to reach or, better, to reaffirm this conclusion, the author 
has examined minutely the technique which Lessing displays in the transla- 
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tion of such difficult works as Hutcheson’s System of moral philosophy, Law’s 
A serious call, and Richardson’s Aesop’s fables (where the English proverbs 
are rendered by German ones). Considering the net result of the examination, 
one feels that Mr. Vail might well have condensed the ninety pages of evidence 
to a few well-chosen examples of Lessing’s method. In Part II the author 
sums up the contributions of scholars who have studied the English sources 
of Lessing’s plays, and attempts, on the basis of these studies and his own 
investigations, to pronounce the final word on this phase of the German 
dramatist’s relation to England. Although the title suggests no such limita- 
tion, Mr. Vail confines himself to English writers who influenced Lessing’s 
dramatic theories and practices and provided him with plot material. Thus 
his book differs in seope from Edwin H. Zeydel’s Ludwig Tieck and England 
(1931) and James Boyd’s Goethe’s knowledge of English literature (1933), which 
consider all branches of literature across the channel. One looks in vain 
for a statement of Lessing’s acquaintance with Joseph Spence, James Harris, 
and Edmund Burke, to mention but three critics who deal primarily with 
nondramatiec subjects, or with the English theologians and moral philoso- 
phers. Richardson and other novelists are treated only in so far as they in- 
fluenced Lessing’s plays. 

In his investigation of English sources for the dramas Mr. Vail is guided 
by two principles. (1) Instead of isolating the English source or sources, he 
integrates them with possible German, French, Italian, Spanish, and classical 
influences, and, as in the case of Minna von Barnhelm, with nonliterary ma- 
terial. Thus he arrives at a method for establishing the relative importance of 
English sources. (2) He analyzes the plays on the basis of the three ascending 
values of Stoff, Form, Gehalt, a method which is found highly developed in 
Gundolf’s Shakespeare und der deutsche Geist, and which, it might be added, 
Lessing himself occasionally employs in the Hamburgische Dramaturgie. This 
serves as a second check in determining the importance of any given source. 
An English play may, as in the case of Der Misogyn, supply the plot material, 
while traditional Continental comedy determines the tone. Miss Sara Samp- 
son is an even better example. The main source for the plot is, as Kies has 
pointed out, Shadwell’s The squire of Alsatia. In form, however, Sara differs 
greatly from the rough-and-ready Restoration comedy; in the latter the unity 
of time is loosely observed, the scenes change at will, and the plot is over- 
burdened by a confusing number of episodes. The tone of Sara, finally, is 
derived from Lillo’s London merchant, Richardson, and the French comédie 
larmoyante. One of Mr. Vail’s chief contributions concerns the development 
of Lessing’s blank verse. He demonstrates how German investigators have 
bungled the problem by their failure to distinguish between dramatic verse 
(which employs both masculine and feminine endings) and Miltonic verse 
(which employs only masculine endings). Lessing began, as the author points 
out, with the “Miltonic” verse of Thomson, Glover, Young, and Akenside 
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but changed to the genuine dramatic blank verse best exemplified in Nathan 
der Weise. 

Mr. Kelly’s German visitors to English theaters is, to use a phrase which 
Lessing applied to his Laokoon, not so much a book as, rather, notes for a 
book; at which point, however, the comparison between Lessing’s treatise and 
the work before us ends. In other words, the author has failed to produce an 
account which has unity, a central theme, and a purpose. He senses this him- 
self; in the introduction he attempts several conjectures concerning the value 
and purpose of his book: “The effect of these reports upon their German read- 
ers cannot have been negligible. They are certainly important as a source of 
English influence upon the German drama Perhaps the present study 
will be of interest chiefly as a cultural picture ....” (p. 2, italics mine). In 
justice to the author it should be said, however, that he has unquestionably 
performed a service in describing a number of Reisebeschreibungen which are 
not easily available. The raw materials of his volume are the comments on 
English plays and actors written by forty-seven German visitors to English 
theaters between 1696 and 1800. Mr. Kelly divides them into four groups: 
the early visitors (1696-1763), those representing the rise of Anglomania 
(1763-80), those representing its peak (1780-87), and the critical visitors 
(1787-1800). Two “‘visitors’’ before 1696 are introduced, obviously because 
they showed no interest in English theaters and thus suggest Mr. Kelly’s 
point of departure, which is expressed as follows: “Thus, as in the case of 
Wagner’s Rheingold, our view of English theaters through German eyes be- 
gins with a thoughtful pause at zero grade” (p. 6). The most disappointing 
fact about the comments of Mr. Kelly’s many tourists is that they contribute 
little, if anything, that is new to our knowledge of English dramatic and 
theatrical conditions and nothing important to the question of Anglo-German 
dramatic influences. In most cases the remarks which bear on German drama 
and its relation to England were published too late to have any important 
effect in Germany. This is true of von Hartig’s Interessante Briefe, etc., with 
their attack on the Sturm und Drang movement, which did not appear until 
1785 (German, 1786; originally French), and also of Kiittner’s Beytrége zur 
Kenntnis des Innern von England und seiner Bewohner, which Mr. Kelly be- 
lieves significant. It contains a discussion of blank verse and was written in 
1784, when Goethe and Schiller, encouraged by the recent example of Nathan, 
were writing plays that were to establish this as the standard German dra- 
matic verse-form; but it did not appear until 1791-96. 

The style of the book suffers from the inclusion of too much extraneous 
material and too many aggravating irrelevant asides. One is reminded, for 
example, that a character in a play by Sturz says she is in danger of weeping 
her eyes out, that Stefan Zweig’s version of Volpone was produced in Berlin 
exactly one hundred and seventy-three years after Mylius saw Jonson’s play 
produced in London, that Rousseau had once to wait in Dover for favorable 
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weather before he could cross the English Channel, etc. Elsewhere, rather im- 
portant conclusions are out of context, as, for example, the following, which is 
subordinated to a discussion of Lichtenberg: ‘‘While the chief credit for the 
acceptance of Shakespeare and English drama is properly contributed to Les- 
sing and Herder, some recognition must also be given to Méser and Sturz and 
other visitors to England, even to the modest intercession of Péllnitz’’ (p. 44). 

The best portion of the book is the account of Moritz’ travels in England in 
1782; here the narration is straightforward and few matters not pertinent to 


that account are allowed to intrude. 
G. J. Ten Hoor 


University of Chicago 


Family relationships in the dramas of August von Kotzebue. By ALBERT 
Witu1AM HouzMann. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1935. Pp. 
viii + 183. 

In his preface Mr. Holzmann pays his respects to the great Kotzebue 
Collection of the Mannheim Stadtbibliothek (p. iii). Since this collection bids 
fair to become the center of future Kotzebue research, Mr. Holzmann deserves 
thanks for calling attention to it. 

He bases his study on an examination of the author’s life, of 136 of his 218 
plays, of Kotzebue’s observations about himself and his plays, and of con- 
temporary and other pertinent material. Tunneling through such a mountain 
of records represents a stupendous amount of physical labor. Do the intellec- 
tual and professional results justify the expenditure of so much toil? In this 
reviewer’s opinion they do not. 

The reviewer admits the frequent occurrence of family relationships in the 
dramas of Kotzebue. He admits for the sake of argument that only 136, and 
not all 218, plays need be examined. He admits the importance of Kotzebue 
as an individual and as a literary and cultural phenomenon in contemporary 
and later German, European, and extra-European society. But this does not 
call for a treatment in nine chapters comprising about one hundred and thirty 
pages of the various kinds of family relationships mentioned and occurring in 
Kotzebue’s plays. A statistical table, supplemented by a brief discussion of 
one or two typical instances of each important type or subtype, would serve 
the immediate purpose of enumeration and description of family relationships 
in Kotzebue’s works. This would make for brevity and perspicuity. There are, 
however—except for the one to which Solomon alludes in Eccles. 12: 12—two 
excuses for the lengthy treatment accorded the family relationships by Mr. 
Holzmann. One is the desire to make accessible to readers interested in com- 
parative literature and unable to read German the wealth of data collected by 
him, thus enabling them to dispense with the reading of much of Kotzebue’s 
work. In this Mr. Holzmann has succeeded only too well. The other one is the 
author’s wish to establish the claim that Kotzebue was not the knave many 
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contemporary critics made him out to be. In other words, the study of family 
relationships in Kotzebue’s plays is intended to be a means to an end which 
needs a superabundance of proof. The former “excuse”’ is attributed, perhaps 
imputed, to the author by the reviewer. The latter rests on the author’s dec- 
laration of hope that his investigation may shed light on three things: on the 
social conditions in Germany in the early decades of the nineteenth century, 
the character of Kotzebue, and the causes of Kotzebue’s popularity in and out 
of Germany (p. 10). : 

The social conditions during the generation preceding Kotzebue’s death 
are, it seems, described accurately enough (passim, see esp. pp. 158 f.). This 
description, however, adds little to the information in such books as Theobald 
Ziegler’s Die geistigen und sozialen Strémungen des 19. Jahrhunderts, Georg 
Steinhausen’s Héusliches und gesellschaftliches Leben im 19. Jahrhundert, or 
any one of the reputable Sittengeschichten. Kotzebue’s character and the mo- 
rality of his plays are discussed at length in connection with the family 
relationships in them in chapters ii—xi, the chief part of the book. While Mr. 
Holzmann does not proclaim the virginity of Kotzebue, yet he does attribute 
to him something like 99.44 per cent purity. He defends him against the oft- 
repeated accusation of having written plays that teem with fallen women and 
conscienceless seducers, with lustful girls in their teens, and lecherous old men 
about town. These, so claim many of Kotzebue’s critics, were glorified again 
and again, and their sins were made altogether too attractive. Mr. Holz- 
mann’s attempt at the rehabilitation of Kotzebue’s honor is not exactly new. 
What is new about it is the amazing thoroughness in the marshaling of the 
“evidence” and the kind of ‘‘evidence”’ adduced. The argument is: Kotzebue 
is, or is most likely, on the whole a moral person (see chap. ii, esp. pp. 20-21). 
Hence, one expects his plays to be moral. And his plays, on the whole, are free 
from moral turpitude. How so? Because they contain only, or almost only, 
family relationships acceptable to a bourgeois standard of morals. Hence, 
Kotzebue is a moral man and his plays are moral plays. Now, if figures prove 
anything, then chapters ii—xi offer more than sufficient proof that “the moral 
tone of Kotzebue’s plays stands on a fairly high level when compared with that 
of his contemporaries in the comedy” (p. 51)—if figures prove anything. In 
the opinion of this reviewer they do not. It is irrelevant for a “‘moral’’ evalua- 
tion of Kotzebue’s plays that his private life was as white as the driven snow. 
And the application of the adding-machine method to such of Kotzebue’s 
plays and such supplementary documents as offer occasion for the study of 
family relationships is either a doubtful means of arriving at valid conclusions 
concerning the wholesomeness of his dramatic fare or it amounts to carrying 
owls to Athens. After all, Kotzebue had to reckon with the censor. So, too, 
had the theatergoing public. Police supervision, then, may well explain the 
absence of blatant and too obvious immorality in Kotzebue’s plays. It does 
not make them moral. The fact remains that Kotzebue was accused of being 
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a despoiler of public virtue. Iffland, his contemporary, on the other hand, was 
never denounced as a purveyor of immorality. And yet there is little difference 
between the family relationships in Iffland’s plays and those in Kotzebue. 
What, then, accounts for the “morality” of Iffand and the “immorality” 
which contemporary and later critics condemned in Kotzebue? Iffland 
preached morality. There was never any doubt that he stood on the right side 
of the line that divides good from evil. Kotzebue did not preach morality. His 
critics felt and this reviewer is inclined to agree with them, that it was not an 
all-embracing humaneness and Christian humility and evangelical under- 
standing that prevented Kotzebue from calling his sinners “sinners” and 
moved him to portray them as attractively as did some well-known Renais- 
sance painters their magna peccatriz, viz., with all the allure of the flesh. 

Family relationships alone—‘moral” family relationships alone—obviously 
are not the cause of the decline in popularity of Iffland’s family pictures and of 
Kotzebue’s rise to fame. It was the same public that tired of Iffland and his 
righteousness and at the same time acclaimed Kotzebue. Accordingly, this 
reviewer cannot accept the final paragraph of chapter xii as shedding light on 
the third point which Mr. Holzmann hopes to illuminate: the causes of 
Kotzebue’s popularity in and out of Germany: 


In conclusion, attention must be called to the importance of Kotzebue’s family 
pictures for his international vogue. The examination that we have made of these 


provides the best answer to the question as to the reason for his great popularity 
throughout Europe and America during several decades. Family relationships are 
universally understood and the psychology that underlies them is international. 
It is appreciated everywhere because it is everywhere the same: in London and 
Paris, Stockholm, Moscow and New York as well as in Berlin and Weimar 
[p. 160]. 


The audiences in Germany did not choose the moral Iffland. They chose 
the more “interesting’’ Kotzebue. Iffand was too moral—hence insipid. So 
far as Kotzebue is concerned, the question of morality or immorality either 
did not bother the public at all or theatergoers consciously preferred his plays 
because a slight dosage of sin made them more palatable. This is undoubtedly 
also one of the reasons for the amazing international favor which some of 
Kotzebue’s plays enjoyed—a favor similar to, and geographically even sur- 
passing, that of The sorrows of young Werther. The presentation of family 
relationships is only incidental to an understanding of Kotzebue and his 
popularity. Another reason for Kotzebue’s rise to fame at home and abroad 
is very probably the nonexistence in his plays of the celebrated Weltan- 
schauung. The Germans ordinarily have so much of that. They are, to be sure, 
admired for it. But the presence of, and the insistence on, some sort of moral 
or philosophic backdrop as prerequisite for a work of art has stopped much of 
their literature from becoming international. In cosmopolitan Kotzebue, 
Germany and Europe could and did acclaim a clever stage technician who gave 
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his audiences a chance to laugh about themselves, without burdening them 
with an attempt to explain every thought and deed in terms of the Infinite. 


Joun G. KUNSTMANN 
University of Chicago 


Mythology and the romantic tradition in English poetry. By Doucias Busu. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. xvi+647. 

This book is a sequel to Mr. Bush’s Mythology and the Renaissance tradition 
in English poetry of 1932. The first volume brought the reader to 1680, and 
the present one continues the account of the myth-making faculty in English 
and American poetry down to our own day. After a chapter upon eighteenth- 
century verse, which to the searcher for Greek myths yields little save “the 
bleached seaweed of mythology and poetic diction from which the Miltonic 
life had departed,” Mr. Bush addresses himself to the astonishing revival of 
interest in Hellenic myths in the poetry of the romantic tradition, and so per- 
vasive was that interest that hardly a poet escapes his critic’s meed. The pres- 
ent volume, therefore, has an organic unity of its own. It joins several other 
volumes recently published, such as J. W. Beach’s The concept of nature in 
nineteenth century English poetry and Mario Praz’s The romantic agony, in the 
larger program of delineating and describing the tremendous forces which 
fashioned and conditioned the literature of the nineteenth century. Of all 
these, Mr. Bush’s book seems to me to be managed with most learning, in- 
sight, and skill; the classical learning which he here exhibits in its depth and 
scope has become so rare as to be almost unique among American scholars. 
Because of this learning, even the specialist in a particular poet may read 
with pleasure and profit what Mr. Bush has to say upon his author, and he will 
recognize in Mr. Bush’s whole range a remarkable achievement. 

The romantic revival brought Hellenic myth and the myth-making faculty 
to life once more, and, as Mr. Bush says, the new religions of the nineteenth 
century—the religion of nature, the religion of beauty, and the religion of 
humanity—received their finest expressions through the Greek myths. Hel- 
lenism in England was a product of the romantic primitivism of Germany 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, but it owed a great deal also to 
the stubborn survival of Greek studies through the eighteenth century. It was 
attractive to the English romantic poets because it offered a way of escape 
through the imagination from the rationalism and realism of a mechanical 
age. But to be alive it is not sufficient that the grand old fables be merely 
retold for their own sakes (as William Morris was later to do); they must be 
reanimated by the spirit of the modern artist, and Mr. Bush sets up as his 
criterion of the successful use of the myth the principle that “the mythological 
poems which are alive are those in which a myth is invested with a modern 
significance, whether personal or social ” From this point of view the 
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apex of romantic myth-making came in the work of Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and Keats, with its center approximately at the year 1819. It declined slowly 
through the early Victorian period when writers of an evangelical cast, follow- 
ing the lead of Coleridge and his son Hartley, recognized, as did Mrs. Brown- 
ing, the essential conflict between paganism and Christianism. In the later 
Victorian time Swinburne set up a conflict between Christian asceticism and 
Dionysian paganism, which was to have distressing consequences for the poets 
of the last decade. But already in the sixties the Hellenic muses were making 
room for the “terrible muses,’’ Astronomy and Geology, who expressed the 
scientific preoccupations of the time. Finally, the use of the Hellenic myths 
has almost ceased in the realistic and rationalistic climate of the last twenty- 
five years. Like Mr. Bush we deplore this loss, and yet we ought to say, as 
Mr. Bush does not, that the work of the scientists, the anthropologists, and 
the philologists in the nineteenth century provided the poets with a mytholo- 
gy which was more venerable, often fresher, and more telling to a modern 
audience than the Hellenic. That these fresh myths will prove as significant 
for poetry as the Hellenic ones, I cannot believe. 

The criterion which Mr. Bush sets up is a thoroughly sound one, and his 
results are most illuminating. So persuasively is his book written and so com- 
plete is his commentary that the unwary reader is in danger of taking the 
book as a full view of the poetry of the nineteenth century. Such, assuredly, 
is not Mr. Bush’s intention, for he is aware that his pursuit of the mythologi- 
cal element, while it catches, no doubt, the best achievement of the century, 
sometimes gives an undue importance, in the light of a total view, to particu- 
lar poets and particular poems. Mr. Bush’s treatment of Keats, for example, 
endows that poet with a significance and an influence upon later writers 
which is, perhaps, more than his due, and the poem “Endymion” takes a 
disproportionate space; but the passion and satire of Byron and the modern 
myth (if a myth at all) of Don Juan are of more consequence in a full view of 
poetry. Tennyson and Arnold rise appreciably when they are seen in the 
light of their treatments of myths; their classical poems bring out the best 
there is in them. But the realistic observation and the psychological insight 
of Browning, with all their significance in technique for the modern poet, are 
hardly given their due. In the pages upon American poetry, likewise, there is 
disproportion between myth-making merit and absolute merit: William 
Vaughn Moody, H.D., and T. 8. Eliot, for example, are given extended treat- 
ment, while such poets as Emily Dickinson and Walt Whitman hardly come 
into consideration. 

All this Mr. Bush knows as well as another. The task he has set himself— 
that of recounting the use of classical myth and story in the romantic tradi- 
tion—he has done with a learning which few in this day can equal, with an 
associative memory that constantly supplies him with rich analogies, with an 
industry which is prodigious, and a subtle and critical insight which seldom 
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deserts him. His volume is the more valuable for its Appendix, a list of myth- 
ological poems from 1680 to the present; an extensive bibliography, both gen- 
eral and particular; and a tremendous number of learned and helpful foot- 
notes. The style of the book is a great aid in carrying the reader through its 
many pages. It is clear and sharp; condensed, but never opaque. The numer- 
ous humorous sallies of Mr. Bush serve as magic lanterns to light us on the 
dimmer paths, and where there is scarce a bush for miles around upon which 
to hang the lanterns, the author is not averse to improvising a hollow tree. 
But, in the fine words of Jeremy Taylor, which one of Mr. Bush’s masters is 
fond of applying to poets, this book is distinguished by its “variety and load, 
and cost, and curiosity.”’ We shall wait long for its like. 
CLyDE DEVANE 
Cornell University 


Letters of Hartley Coleridge. Edited by Grace Evetyn Griaes and Earu 
Lestie Grices. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press; 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. xvi+328. 

This handsome volume is a welcome addition to the extremely well-edited 
series of Oxford University Press collections of letters and to the valuable 
work of Professor Griggs on the Coleridges. Besides a good many articles in 
periodicals, he published in 1929 Hartley Coleridge: his life and work; in 1932 
the very important Unpublished letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. In 1934, as 
co-editor with Edmund Blunden, he had a hand in the collection entitled 
Coleridge: studies by several hands on the hundredth anniversary of his death; 
and now, with another collaborator, his wife, whose name is chivalrously 
placed first, appear these well-chosen letters by one whom, at the age of six, 
Wordsworth addressed with this uncanny prophecy: 

Happy child! 
Thou art so exquisitely wild, 
I think of thee with many fears 
For what may be thy lot in future 
years. 


To those who have thought of Hartley Coleridge only, or mainly, as a po- 
tential genius whose frustrated career severely disappointed his family and 
friends, the brilliancy and charm, and in a way the general serenity, of these 
letters will bring a welcome surprise. For in spite of the bitter blow of the loss 
of his Oriel Fellowship, and the subsequent inability ever to earn a living in 
any sustained occupation, Hartley seems to have been most of the time pre- 
cisely what Wordsworth called him at six: a “happy child,” appreciative of 
the unfailing kindness of friends and relatives, welcome to all who knew him 
and to casual acquaintances, and also amazingly like his father in hatching 
grand plans for writings never completed. Possibly in the whole body of his 
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correspondence there is more self-reproach and more reflection of his irre- 
sponsible wanderings and his lapses from sobriety; but certainly the selected 
letters give no hint of sottishness and not much suggestion of unhappiness. 
And it is a pleasure to find a Coleridge with a sense of humor like his. 

The value of the letters lies mainly in information as to his own writings 
and those of his brother, his sister, his sister’s husband, and others; in illumi- 
nating personal details about the Wordsworths, the Southeys, the Coleridges, 
Christopher North, and lesser figures; in keen critical comments on many and 
varied topics. The story of the loss of the Oriel Fellowship—for whatever it 
may be worth—is here told more fully than ever before; and it may be noted 
that “cousin John” (John Taylor Coleridge), who is charged with the vicious 
attacks on Shelley in the Quarterly and who edited that periodical for a brief 
period between the reigns of Gifford and Lockhart, makes an unfavorable im- 
pression in this matter. Unbounded admiration for Southey in his domestic 
relations and as a kind uncle, also as a writer of biography, did not prevent 
severe remarks by Hartley about the Laureate’s unlucky Vision of judgment 
or lead to anything but disapproval of the intolerance of inany of his views on 
contemporary questions. Nor did great affection for Wordsworth as a kind 
friend, and more favorable opinions of his late poetry than have been com- 
mon, interfere with the conviction that his “(prose has done more to retard his 
fame, than the simplest of his poems”—a statement that follows severe criti- 
cism of “his gasconading prefaces, and that illtimed blundering Supplement, 
which is as full of sophistry and unfounded assertion as an egg’s full of meat.” 
These are only examples of many keen, independent, and often brilliantly ex- 
pressed comments on topics of interest to students of literature and life. 

The work of the editors seems to be excellent. Introductory material and 
interpolations between letters provide background understanding, and, with 
the letters, outline clearly the course of Hartley’s life. Occasionally the reader 
might welcome explanation, not given, as to some person mentioned; but such 
eases are few. The index, however, is hardly adequate, for it gives only names 
of persons (except for “Blackwood’s Edinburgh magazine” and ‘‘Oriel fellow- 
ship”) and by no means all the persons mentioned. Thus the names of Byron 
and Matthew Arnold, both found in the letters, are not in the index; and since 
Blackwood’s magazine appears in the index, why not the London magazine and 
other periodicals to which, also, Hartley contributed? A striking error may be 
noted on pages 242-43, where it is implied that Todd’s edition of Spenser, 
actually published in 1805, was a result of Moxon’s plan to have Hartley 
Coleridge edit that poet. 

At a time when we have become accustomed to seeing letters reproduced 
verbatim et literatim as written, it seems strange to find the editors of this vol- 
ume correcting “inaccuracies in spelling and confusing punctuation.” If the 
misspellings and the running-together of what should be separate sentences 
are preserved in, for example, the letters of Keats, why should like blunders 
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of haste or carelessness in the letters of Hartley Coleridge receive editorial 
correction? One expects a great press like that of Oxford to follow a consistent 
policy in such matters, even if it may be assumed that readers prefer normal- 
ized texts. 

A review of such a book, however, should not cavil about small matters 
but should emphasize interest. Even such trivialities as the often recurring 
details about Hartley’s wardrobe, which seems mainly to have been provided 
by his mother and kept in repair by any kind woman near at hand (Mrs. 
Wordsworth, for example), are charming as well as amusing. The letters are 
delightful and cast many valuable sidelights on persons in whom the world has 


always been interested. 
Gerorce L. MarsH 


University of Chicago 


French opinion of Moliére (1800-1850). By Ot1s E. Fetiows. (“Brown Uni- 
versity Studies,” Vol. III.) Providence: Brown University Press, 1937. 
Pp. 125. 

Mr. Fellows’ dissertation describes the literary fortune of Moliére over a 
fifty-year period, which is divided in the exposition into three sections: 1800- 
1815, 1815-30, and 1830-50. A brief summary of the content of each section 
will enable us to appraise more justly the merits and the failings of the study. 

1. From 1800 to 1815 Moliére was in general unpopular with the theater- 
going public. The political leanings and the tastes of this audience and the 
competition of other dramatic works are suggested reasons. Writers of the 
neo-classical school, however, were generally favorable, since they approved 
of Moliére’s moralizing. The attacks of Schlegel and other foreign critics were 
answered by French critics, and the romantic writers of the day were favor- 
ably disposed toward him. 

2. In the period 1815-30 Moliére enjoyed a considerable success on the 
stage, largely because of Tartuffe’s vogue as an anticlerical document. During 
the romantic controversy a number of statements show that Moliére con- 
tinued in favor with the writers. Besides, his reputation was not harmed by 
the vogue of the English or of the romantic drama. Rather did the growing 
romantic school find new reasons to praise him. 

3. Between 1830 and 1850 several contemporary tendencies led to in- 
creased appreciation of Moliére and to a new interpretation of his art. The 
socialistic tendencies of some, the insistence upon l’art pour V’art of others, 
the tastes of isolated figures such as Sainte-Beuve and Balzac, all found in him 
sympathetic and kindred elements. Moliére triste, Moliére romantic, Moliére 
poet of his own sufferings: these would approximate the new interpretation 
of his work. This favorable attitude of the literati was confirmed by that of 
the theatergoing public. 
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Clearly, the study revolves about two sets of data: estimates of Moliére’s 
success on the stage, supplemented by mere statements of favor and disfavor; 
and critical documents which give a reasoned opinion on some aspect or 
another of his work. In the first two sections the former element is pre- 
dominant. An examination of the materials shows that Moliére’s defenders 
were motivated by nationalistic or partisan sentiments (e.g., their response to 
the foreign critics and their attacks on the new romanticism); that his au- 
dience disliked him or liked him for social or political reasons (e.g., royalism 
and republicanism in the early years, anticlericalism and anti-Jesuitism after 
1815). In the third section, however, the latter element is most important: 
the kinship felt by writers is for something in the works themselves, and its 
product is a new critical approach to those works. 

The question arises as to whether the first of these elements is admissible 
in a history of “French opinion on Moliére.” It would seem rather that Mr. 
Fellows had deviated into a social and political history quite unrelated to the 
intellectual history which he announces. Where there are merely statements 
of praise and blame, motivated by considerations entirely foreign to the au- 
thor and his work, there is little that can justly be called opinion on that work. 

In the third and longest section, however, Mr. Fellows does fulfil, and quite 
adequately, the conditions of such an intellectual history. His materials, 
drawn from a restricted but representative group of periodicals, are critical 
articles pertinent to the works of Moliére. He has read them carefully and 
drawn from them clear and well-substantiated conclusions, revelatory of the 
literary temper of these twenty years. He has shown in an interesting way how 
a work or works may be rediscovered and redescribed in the light of a new 
critical theory. 

It is possible that the weakness of the first part of the study is ascribable 
to an improper setting of the temporal limits of the investigation. As the ma- 
terials themselves seem to show, the interpretation of Moliére was not a vital 
problem for writers of the years 1800-1830; it was not symptomatic of their 
critical tendencies. It was for writers after 1830. Had Mr. Fellows begun at 
that time and continued to such a terminus as would have been discovered in 
the materials themselves, his study might have had throughout the merit 
which it does have in the final section. 


Washington University 


BERNARD WEINBERG 


Pushkin. By Ernest J. Simmons. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 

Press, 1937. Pp. 485. 

Already once before, in the pages of this journal,' the present reviewer has 
had occasion to comment on Mr. Simmons’ happy gift of combining scholarly 
accuracy and objectivity with a style that is always distinguished and read- 

1XXXIII, 91 (review of English literature and culture in Russia). 
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able. This, even in much greater measure, can be said of the author’s 
biography of Pushkin, which, incidentally, is the first full-length life of 
Russia’s great poet in English. As such it definitely supersedes Mirsky’s 
handbook on Pushkin, published in 1926. Mr. Simmons is careful to point out 
limitations in his work, such as a certain incompleteness in the matter of 
bibliography. Since, however, the pertinent Russian material is always cited, 
such a shortcoming need hardly be criticized. It is obvious, after all, that any 
serious student of Pushkin must know Russian. Granting this, the present 
reviewer does not hesitate to join in the almost universal praise bestowed on 
this biography. 

The subject is, of course, a most grateful one. Pushkin’s short life was 
literally crammed with dramatic events and situations. Some of these were of 
a personal nature, owing to the fiery temperament of the poet; others were the 
result of the political atmosphere of his time. It is particularly around the lat- 
ter—that is, around Pushkin’s political views and activity, and especially 
around his relationship with Nicholas I—that a mass of highly controversial 
material has accumulated. It is only natural that many Russian Pushkinists 
have interpreted these questions in a way that has been influenced by their 
own political convictions. So in Russia, not infrequently, the revolutionary 
aspirations of Pushkin have been emphasized, while, on the other hand, abroad 
in the émigré circles Pushkin has been depicted as a patriot and even as an 
admirer of certain policies of the reactionary Nicholas I. Mr. Simmons is in 
the fortunate position of a neutral observer, and the picture he presents is an 
impartial and well-balanced one. As a characteristic example, I would point 
to his treatment of the complex events which led up to the fatal duel, a subject 
about which there is still a great deal of heated controversy. 

There is perhaps one feature of the book that this reviewer feels somewhat 
less enthusiastic about, that is, Mr. Simmons’ choice of translations of the 
numerous passages from Pushkin’s own works which he quotes. Granting that 
it is extremely hard to translate Pushkin in a fitting manner, it seems to me 
that in many instances Mr. Simmons had better translations available than 
those he actually chose. 

The book is very well illustrated, and the exterior is fully up to the high 
standards of excellence usually maintained by the Harvard Press.? 

GrorceE V. BosrinsKoy 


University of Chicago 


Surnames. By Ernest WEEKLEY. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1937. 
Pp. xxii+360. 
This work has attained to a third edition and deserves serious attention by 
this time. A few remarks concerning the authorities on which Weekley relies 


21 have noticed only two slips of any consequence: on p. 285 read ‘‘Voronskaya”’ in- 
stead of ‘‘Vronskaya,” and on p. 401, ‘‘Mironov”’ instead of ‘‘Moronov.” 
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and some comment on particular etymologies will give an adequate idea of the 
book. The works cited are largely antiquated treatises; a couple of German 
dissertations on French family names are almost the only modern works to 
be mentioned. For example, E. Férstemann’s Altdeutsches Namenbuch, Vol. 
I: Personennamen is cited (p. 3, n. 5) in the edition of 1856 and not in that of 
1900. M. Schénfeld’s Wérterbuch der altgermanischen Personen- und Vilker- 
namen (Heidelberg, 1911) would have strengthened the foundations of chapter 
ii, “The Teutonic name-system.” Heintze’s standard treatise on German 
names has passed through several editions subsequent to 1908 and now has 
such excellent competitors as J. Brechenmacher’s Deutsches Namenbuch 
(Stuttgart, 1928) and Max Gottschald’s Deutsche Namenkunde (Munich, 
1932). The study of French family names has advanced far beyond the 
sources used by Weekley. Probably C. L. Ewen’s A history of surnames of the 
British Isles (London, 1931) should not have been passed over without men- 
tion. Most serious of all these omissions is the neglect of the valuable Swedish 
contributions to the study of English names, e.g., E. Bjérkman’s Nordische 
Personennamen in England in alt- und friihmittelenglischer Zeit (Halle, 1910), 
which is mentioned, and Zur englischen Namenkunde (Halle, 1912), which is 
not mentioned; T. Forssner’s Continental-Germanic personal names in Eng- 
land (Diss.; Uppsala, 1916); and G. Fransson’s Middle English surnames of 
occupation, 1100-1350 (“Lund studies in English,’ No. 3 [Lund, 1935]), ete. 

Beyond these general comments, some details call for correction and some 
interesting problems might be investigated. ‘Coopersmith’ for Kupferschmied 
is not necessarily a faulty translation (p. 17, n. 1); it exemplifies the substitu- 
tion of English words for German words in the endeavor to retain the sound 
rather than the sense. The sources of such ‘romantic’? names as Amanda, 
Dulcibella, and the like (p. 15) as well as the circumstances of their use call for 
study. We have had a few studies of the influence of medieval story and 
drama on German names, but I have not noted examples of similar studies in 
England. Although E. Nied’s Heiligenverehrung und Namengebung (Freiburg 
i. Br., 1924) deals with conditions in medieval Germany, it would have offered 
some additions to the remarks on page 29. An excellent discussion of a some- 
what similar subject is Arnold Meier’s Die alttestamentliche Namengebung in 
England (‘‘K6lner anglistische Arbeiten,’’ Heft 22 (Leipzig, 1934]); this would 
supply material for several interesting pages in a new edition of Surnames. 
The word mund is both masculine and feminine in gender, but the deutero- 
theme mund is only used, so far as I recall, in masculine names. Miss Yonge’s 
Aasir (p. 30) did not need to be perpetuated; Weekley’s Ansen is not much 
better, and his accompanying remarks on mythology call for revision. The 
etymology of Goethe (p. 30) is obscure and disputed; see Brechenmacher (p. 
91), Gottschald (p. 209), and Heintze-Cascorbi (p. 168). I cannot but regret 
the comment, “the dialects do as they like with the vowels” (p. 35, n. 1). I 
hesitate to see Ing- in the compounds of Engel- (p. 31), but the matter needs 
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further study. “Graf Eberhard der Rauschbart” (p. 136) is a slip of the pen. 
C. P. G. Schmidt’s essay, “The devil and his imps,’’! would have supplied use- 
ful materials for the remarks on names associated with the names of demons 
(p. 213). Dornréschen (p. 189) is not known to be older than 1660.2 The chap- 
ter entitled “The Shakespeare type of surname” (pp. 252-77) contains a 
valuable list, but the omission of sources and the failure to use W. Uhrstrém’s 
Pickpocket, turnkey, wraprascal and similar formations in English (Stockholm, 
1918) are unfortunate. Gauss (p. 298) may be the Low German gos; but see 
Brechenmacher, page 91; Gottschald, page 199; Heintze-Cascorbi, page 169. 
Although I cannot commend Weekley’s book as an authoritative treatise, it 
holds one’s interest. It may inspire someone to use the abundant and easily 
available material to deal adequately with the subject of family names. 


ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of Chicago 


1 Transactions of the American Philological Association, XXVI (1895), 79-146. 


2See J. Bolte and G. Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmdarchen, I (Leipzig, 
1913), 441. 
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